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LAYMEN 


Bear 
Witness 


to their 


FAITH 


For the months of May and June, The 
Upper Room publishes its annual “Lay 
Witness Number”. This issue is written 
entirely by laymen from all walks of 
life, whose thoughts and experiences 
bear witness to their faith. 


Because of their simplicity, sincerity and 
strength, these inspiring devotions are 
particularly suited to family and group 
as well as to individual use. 


If your church does not have a standing 
order for The Upper Room, order now 
to start with the May-June number. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 7¢ per 
copy. Individual yearly subscriptions, 
$1, three years $2. Order from 


PPCTAROOIT 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions —31 Languages 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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These 
Times 


Some signs of the times since our last 
issue are reported here. For additional 
news and trends, continue to page 21. 


Post-Protestant era, or not (and Editor 
Thurston N. Davis, of the Jesuit Amer- 
ica, thinks the United States has now 
reached such a not-Protestant, not-Ro- 
man Catholic stage), there is considerable 
“yapping” when Catholic delegates to the 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth get a book of instructions. 
Protestant and Jewish leaders also issued 
guidebooks, outlining positions on mat- 
ters the conference was likely to consider, 
but they did not outline methods for 
propagandizing in the workshops and 
elsewhere. Federal officials were fearful 
that the Conference, permitting such tac- 
tics, might degenerate into a sectarian 
battle over such issues as birth control 
and federal aid to education, but such 
fears were groundless... . 


China-in-Dispersion (a neat and ac- 
curate designation for Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and the Chinese in communities 
of southeastern Asia) is one of the Lands 
of Decision suggested for the next four 
years. Ninety-five per cent of the Chinese 
people live on the Communist-controlled 
Mainland, but there are 23,000,000 
Chinese outside. No restrictions bar the 
way to a Christian ministry among these 
people, and there is no Protestant church 
with a greater commitment to them than 


The Methodist Church... . 


The gambling fever sweeping the 
United States is so potent that 50,000,000 
adult Americans are gambling regularly, 
according to Dr. Ernest E. Blanche, for- 
merly the Army’s statistician and long a 
college teacher and consultant on gam- 
bling. He authored a book entitled You 
Can’t Win, and he can prove the appro- 
priateness of the title, even when the 
games are honest. Bingo operators pocket 
a profit of 50 to 80 per cent. The “take” 
of operators of baseball and football pools 
is 80 or 90 per cent. And slot-machines 
are set to retain from 40 to 80 per cent of 
the money paid in. Punchboard operators 
pocket between 50 and 70 per cent of the 
cash handed over for chances. And the 
states that have legalized horse-race bet- 
ting get from 3 to 6 per cent of the 


money. Dr. Blanche adds significan:ly; 
“For every dollar wagered legally 
the tracks, a hundred dollars are wag: 
illegally with bookmakers.” But gam- 
bling grows menacingly.... 


Women pastors are unknown among 
the Lutherans, and ordination of women 
is far distant. Heidelberg’s Prof. Peter 
3runner undoubtedly spoke for most 
Lutherans when he said that being a 
woman and being a pastor are contradic- 
tory, because God created man as “head” 
of woman. But woman’s “subordination,” 
he insisted, deals with “a theological and 
not a_ sociological relationship,” and 
woman is as much a member of the 
3ody of Christ as is man. Therefore, 
Lutheran World Federation officials are 
making a larger place for women on 
the commissions and in the assembly. 
Of 255 delegates at Minneapolis in 1957, 
there were 19 women delegates. Helsinki 
in 1963 will have more. And women will 
probably be represented in all areas of the 
church. It’s an irresistible trend... . 


Mass evangelism is only one of many 
evangelistic methods, “and not the most 
ideal method,” according to Dr. Billy 
Graham, who recently completed a cam- 
paign in Jerusalem. (And don’t be sur- 
prised if he campaigns in Russia within 
three or four years!) Writing in The 
Christian Century, he said that mass 
evangelism “brings a new unity, a new 
vision, and a new sense of dedication to 
the churches of the community.” Yet, 
despite this rousing of the community 
conscience, “only a dent is usually made 
in the community.” Harder, slower but 
surer are the methods of visitation evan- 
gelism. And “gossiping the Gospel” at 
the supermarket and in the bus is mount- 
ing in importance among the evangelistic 
methods of the new day... . 


“Churches for Sale” seems to be a sign 
of the times. The Washington Post and 
Times-Herald has added such a regular 
standing heading in its classified adver- 
tising section. A real-estate authority in 
the capital estimates that at least 250 
churches changed hands in the last five 
years, or an average of one a week. While 
this rate may be exceptional, because of 
population shifts and new construction, 
the sale of churches across the country 
is epidemic. In many cases, it does not 
indicate the sickness but the health of the 
growing congregation. 


the cover 


The Rev. Everett W. Palmer, shown on our 
cover, is to deliver one of four addresses at 
the General Conference interpreting main 
thrusts of the Methodist task. Other speakers 
are: Bishop Ferdinand Sigg, philanthropy; 
the Rev. Murray Dickson, missions; and the 
Rev. Ralph Sockman, world concerns. 
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COMMENT 


Mere Gusts—or a Whirlwind? 


RE the freezing blasts whipped up against the churches 
A Ps it of a gale that will soon blow itself out, or do we 
need to hoist hurricane warnings? Weather-wise churchmen 
are ia and that calls for a look at hot and cold fronts. 

Some conditions are plain to see and not very threatening. 
Somebody decided that the time was propitious for trying 
to blow down the churches. In ways best known to propa- 
gandists and possibly to be unm isked in congressional in- 
vestigation, these blowhards got next to Air Force personnel 
at work on a Guide for Security and Indoctrination, and a 
chapter on “Communism in American Churches” resulted. 

The testimony there was not new. Investigation had 
proved much of it to be irrelevant (except by the ‘discredited 
dodge of mere guilt by association) and some of it false. 
Without affirming or denying the data, the Secretary of 
Defense apologized to the churches and withdrew the man- 
ual, but not soon enough to forestall a storm of protest by 
church leaders, congressmen, newspapers (practically unani- 
mous in their opposition to the report), and the general 
public. The Air Force, which should have had some ex- 
perience with wind tunnels, was in a new weather test. 

Although Protestants and their church bodies (principally 
the National Council of Churches) were under special at- 
tack, Roman Catholic and Jewish leaders rushed to the 
defense with them. Probably the most realistic comment 
was made, however, by Bishop William C. Martin, who 
summarized: “I am confident that not all of the persons 
who are making attacks upon the Protestant churches 
are Communists or even Communist sympathizers. But I 
am fully convinced that they are serving the cause of Com- 
munist falsehood as effectively as if they were on the payroll 
of the Kremlin.” 

Unsupported by facts, the charges are, nevertheless, to 
be taken seriously. Protests will not help much, even such 
salty ones as that of Senator Estes Kefauver. Damning the 
report as “an irresponsible attack,” he stated that “to claim 
that Communists have infiltrated the pulpits of our churches 
is to speak irresponsibly and falsely.” 

Resolutions alone will not avail, even such sturdy resolves 
as that passed by Oklahoma City’s denomination: il leaders. 
They said: “This is no time for reckless, undisciplined 
name-calling, but for joining hand and heart for the build- 
ing of a Christian community and nation that will be strong 
enough to withstand the attacks of non-Christian forces 
such as atheistic Communism, sectarianism, or any organ- 
ization of life apart from God.” 

Suits and other legal measures will not suffice, even 
though slander and libel are still punishable. The “apostles 
of discord” have proved themselves to be masters of subter- 
fuge, experts at dodging issues. And a court trial merely 
serves to give them the publicity they need to hold their 
jobs and keep dollars coming from scared businessmen. 

What the churches need to do is to dig down to the basic 
issues, for there are issues beyond the understanding or 
concern of the propagandists. The National Association of 
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Evangelicals touched on these when its secretary for public 
affairs, Clyde W. Taylor, asked for a congressional 
probe of the relationship between “liberal-socialist theology 
and politics.” Repudiating, in the name of conservative 
Christians, “certain reactionary evangelicals who have 
sought to remedy the situation by name- calling and in- 
nuendo,” he asked for a thorough study “in theological 
perspective.” He was right in this proposal, but wrong in 
suggesting that Congress make the study. Problems of the 
separation of Church and State aside, that would be as 
appropriate as asking a church conference to comment on 
cloture of debate or the legislative calendar. 

There are Christians who think that social orders are 
unperfectible because of the inherent sinfulness of human 
nature, and there are equally devout and decent people who 
believe that social orders can be altered because, with God’s 
help, human nature can be changed. But this is a matter of 
theology, not politics and economics; and to call one posi- 
tion anti-Communist and the other pro-Communist is to 
be guilty of playing devilish tricks with words. 

If we are thinking of some basic issues, the criticism of 
the churches is a menacing whirlwind, not a few stray gusts 
of wind. Some steady, sturdy thinking must be done by 
churches, ministers, and lay people, leaders and followers; 
but not on the silly charges of Communist infiltration. 
Whether Christians agree with Khrushchev is not impor- 
tant, but it matters greatly whether they agree with God. 

Of course the churches will do well to remember that 
the military leaders are desperately in need of funds to keep 
alive the fiction that a military defense against Communism 
is the chief defense. The Christian Church will still be 
fighting atheistic materialism long after Communism is 
merely a word in the history books. 

The whirlwind we shall be reaping, if we do not prepare 
ourselves prayerfully, is the battle between the Church 
and State. Its theological aspects are beginning to emerge, 
and it is high time that churchmen, of varying theological 
opinions, see these straws in the swift-moving winds. 
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It’s Portable... Just Right For Your Church School Classrooms 


the Columbia 
Automatic , 


pi A FOUR SPEED record player that’s ideal for your 
church school classrooms. It’s portable . . . makes it 
convenient to use anywhere in your church. Because 
of its compact styling, The Columbia Automatic is easy 
to store when not in use. Just think of the many uses 
your church school will make of this economically 
priced portable. 

The Columbia Automatic is designed to play 16 2/3, 
33 1/3, 45, and 78 rpm records. It has a 4-inch speaker 
mounted in the front of the cabinet .. . provides quality 
tone reproduction. The Ronette turnover cartridge has 
two sapphire needles that will give you many hours of 
excellent service. This phonograph is equipped with a 
separate volume and tone control; automatically shuts- 
off when last record is played. The lock-cornered 
wooden cabinet is covered in washable scuff-resistant 
pyroxylin fabric in gray and white combination. This 
quality record player measures 1542 x 16% x 9 inches. 
Order now from Coxkessury and have this “handy 
helper” in your church school classrooms. $SDV-1008. 
Postage extra; shpg. wt., 18 lbs. 
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Add Interest and Variety to Your Church School Program 


Music For Worship Album 


Y OU CAN ADD INTEREST and variety to your church school programs 
with the Music for Worship album. It provides that “something 
special” for any occasion. This album is truly church music at its 
finest .. . pure listening enjoyment for all. 

This unusual recording presents the Music of Worship, both an- 
cient and modern. Features 23 selections in the four basic aspects 
of worship: Dedication, Adoration, Confession, and The Word. In- 
cludes Anthems, Hymns, Call to Prayer, Solos, Introits, and Organ 
renditions. Recorded by the choir of Southern Methodist University, 
Lloyd Pfautsch, conductor; V. Earle Copes, organist; Martha Hayes 
and Lloyd Pfautsch, soloists. Order your recording from COKESBURY 
today! Two 33 1/3 records. (SDV) postpaid, $5.95 
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Vernon Bigler is pastor of Centenary Methodist Church, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Should we allow unordained 
pastors to administer sacraments, 
or should Methodists return 

to our own historic concept? 


HE METHODIST Discipline for 

1956 (£318) provides that an unor- 
dained supply pastor or a pastor who has 
been ordained deacon (but not elder) 
may administer the Lord’s Supper and 
the marriage ceremony, provided he has 
passed certain introductory studies for 
the ministry. He may do so in each year, 
thereafter, that he is enrolled in a semi- 
nary or passes one full year’s work in 
the ministerial course of study. 

This means that, under these circum- 
deacon or an unordained stu- 
dent may perform the sacramental acts 
normally reserved for an ordained elder. 


stances, a 


He has this privilege not because of 
ordination, but because he is making 
progress toward ordination. 

Frequently a man qualified to admin- 
ister Communion one year will find him- 
self unqualified another year because of 
sickness, financial difficulties, or other 
problems that hold up his progress to- 
ward ordination. Sometimes a seminary 
student is embarrassed when he is forced 
to tell his people that, though he once 
was qualified, he is now disqualified. 

Many members of boards of ministerial 
training are dissatisfied with the present 
provisions and would go back to the his- 
toric stand of the church on ordination 
and the Sacraments. They would grant 
the privileges of administe ring the Sac- 
framents with ordination alone. The 
reasons are rooted in Methodist history, 
going back to John Wesley. 

He came to the conclusion that there 
are only two orders, the orders of the 
historic presbytery—elders and deacons. 
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The episcopal order, he contended, is an 
administrative function, so that the 
bishop is an elder with special duties and 
responsibilities. 

Officially, technically, and historically, 
Methodists have not considered the epis- 
copal office as an order, but simply as an 
office of administration. In practice, how- 
ever, it functions as if it were a separate 
order, in that bishops have the additional 
privilege and responsibility of conferring 
the orders of deacon and elder. 

The first of the American minutes 
(1784) reflects the confusion. When the 
question was raised at Baltimore, “Ts 
there any other business to be done in 
the Conference?” The answer was given, 
“The electing and ordaining of bishops, 
elders, and deacons.” 

The same Conference sought to clarify 
the problems of orders by including the 
following statement: 

“We have thought it our Duty to form 
ourselves into an Independent Church. 
And as the most excellent Mode of 
Church Government, according to our 
maturest Judgment, is that of a moderate 
Episcopacy; and as we are persuaded, that 
the uninterrupted Succession of Bishops 
from the Apostles, can be proved neither 
from Scripture nor Antiquity, we there- 
fore have constituted ourselves into an 
Episcopal Church, under the direction of 
Bishops, Elders, Deacons, and Preachers, 
according to the Forms of Ordination an- 
nexed to our Prayer Book, and Regula- 
tions laid down in this Form of Dis- 
cipline 

Methodism had to retain the functional 
episcopacy in order to have an adequate 
polity; but it had to deny apostolic suc- 
cession and the validity of the episcopacy 
as a separate order to be able to put the 
episcopal system into ope ration. 

The 1787 Discipline defined all the 


Ordination 


Nacraments 


VERNON BIGLER 


and the 


duties of the deacon and the elder 
detail. It listed 16 specific duties of the 
deacon, most of which were general min- 
isterial duties incumbent upon all min- 
isters, even local preachers who were un- 
It listed eight duties of the 
elder, which were primarily administra- 
tive duties pertaining to the overseeing 
of preachers, making of reports, receiving 
assisting the bishop, and su- 
pervising the work of his District. 


ordained. 


collections, 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE character 

of the elder’s office was developed to 
assist the bishops. But it soon became 
apparent that the elder’s office would take 
on an administrative rather than a pas- 
toral and sacramental character unless 
the elder’s duties were redefined. So, the 
92, completely 
revised the definition of duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the ministry, dividing it 
into deacons, 


General Conference of 17 


elders, presiding elders, 
“traveling preachers.” The 
latter c: rate gory, which came in later years 
to be known as “the preacher in charge,” 
included any itinerant preacher, ordained 
or otherwise, who served as a pastor. 
The 1792 Conference listed 14 of the 
16 duties formerly assigned to the deacon 
as “duties of a travel These 


bishops, and 


fing preacher.” 
edleiiad such responsibilities as appoint- 
ing stewards and class leaders, holding 
watch night, supplying books, making 
reports, and calling from house to house. 
We recognize the list as similar to the 
responsibilities listed in our current Dis- 
cipline. From time to time the definition 
and specific nature of the ministerial 
duties have changed, but every General 
Conference since then has compiled such 

list. 

The 1792 Conference retained only 
two of the duties formerly assigned to 
deacons: “To baptize, and perform the 











Pastoral duties, 


step by step... 


At the Time of Death 


HE FUNERAL is the holiest rite 

of the Christian Church; for the 
ministry of comfort and consolation 
takes precedence over every other duty 
and responsibility the minister has. 

Techniques for performing this min- 
istry vary according to the temperament 
of the minister, but many with experi- 
ence have developed a pattern. It starts 
when they are first notified of a death 
in the congregation, and then follows 
through interment and beyond. 

The minister’s specialized service be- 
gins when he is informed of a death. 
If the news reaches him while the shock 
to the bereaved family is at its height, 
it is necessary for him to go to the home 
without delay. His physical presence 
there is a channel through which the 
grace of God can flow. 

Even when death has been expected 
for days or weeks or longer, the fact of 
death emotionally paralyzes those who 
are directly concerned. The finality of 
death numbs reason. The grief-stricken 
are likely to blame themselves, wonder- 
ing whether some thoughtlessness, or 
service left undone, could have pre- 
vented the outcome. These self-recrimi- 
nations are intensified by the fact of a 
new economic balance in the family. 

The minister will not necessarily try 
to remain as immediate companion, but 
he should be within sight and within 
calling distance until the shock of death 
has subsided. 

When the minister does not learn of 
the death until hours afterward, he 
ought to arrange a formal appointment 
with the family at a time and place de- 
termined by their convenience. This 
type of call does not have the emotional 
impact of the first call. Any formality 
is not coolness on the part of the family, 
but the result of their emotional ex- 
haustion. 

The minister’s comforting words de- 
pend, of course, upon his own love of 
Christ and God’s people. His speech is 
not as important as his sympathy; his 
empathy is of more consequence than 
his eloquence. 

Genuineness is the secret of greatness 
in this situation. The deeply pious can 


Steadman Bagby is. pastor of the First 
Methodist Church in Lexington, Ky. 


By STEADMAN BAGBY 


use language heavy with emotion, while 
those who recoil from stilted phrases 
can discuss the appropriateness and the 
beauty of the surroundings when death 
came. At the funeral, the eulogy re- 
quires earnestness and truth. It should 
be given with simplicity and brevity, 
leaning heavily upon the Scriptures. 

Before the beginning of this memo- 
rial service, the officiating minister 
should speak to the family. This greet- 
ing, however, is not an additional fu- 
neral service and should be passed over 
quickly and naturally. A smile and a 
handclasp are encouraging in the midst 
of the strange surroundings. 

The mortician will make every effort 
to arrange these things to the minister’s 
satisfaction; for it is his business to set 
the atmosphere of a service that is com- 
forting to the family and pleasing to 
the minister. Ministerial antagonism to- 
word the funeral director is in poor 
taste, and the cost of the funeral is not 
the minister’s business any more than 
it is the mortician’s business to inquire 
about the preacher’s salary or honorar- 
ium for the funeral. 

After the benediction at the cemetery, 
the minister should accompany the 
family to their car. In many instances 
it will have been his signal that lets the 
family know the service is over, and it 
is time for them to return home. Should 
the mortician want to take the family 
to the car, the minister should grace- 
fully get out of his way but walk 
closely with the family. He should re- 
main by their car until it has been 
driven away. 

The last duty for the day is to make 
a call at the family home after the fu- 
neral. Dusk is the better time for this 
social contact, which will be quite dif- 
ferent from the preceding calls. The 
tensions will have been relieved, and 
the family will have returned some- 
what to normal. 

The subjects of conversation will be 
light, touching from time to time upon 
the memory of the deceased. Let them 
talk as much or as little as they desire 
about their departed loved one, and 
time your visit so as to stay as long as 
it is obvious you are adding to their ac- 
ceptance of the fact of death and the 
hope of immortality. 


ofice of matrimony, in the absence of 
the Elder,” and “to assist the Elder in 
administering the Lord’s Supper.” But a 
third duty was added, which encom- 
passed all the duties discussed above: “To 
do all the duties of a Traveling 
Preacher.” 

In the 1792 Discipline only one of the 
duties of an elder was specifically re- 
tained. This was to “administer Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, and to perform 
the office of matrimony, and all parts of 
divine worship.” The office of deacon 
was narrowly defined as that of assisting 
an elder. The elder became the fully or- 
dained traveling preacher with full sac- 
ramental responsibilities. The former 
supervisory powers of the elder were con- 
ferred upon the presiding elder, and the 
office of bishop was carefully defined. 


INOR changes in wording have oc- 

curred in the Discipline of the 
three major branches of Methodism since 
the 1792 definition of the duties of the 
elder emerged. A change in the Disci- 
plines from early question-and-answer 
form to straight paragraphs necessitated 
editorial changes. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
1892, explicitly added the duty “to 
preach”; and in 1936 changed the phrase 
referring to matrimony to read, “per- 
form the marriage ceremony.” Other- 
wise, the words of the 1792 Discipline 
were retained until the time of unifica- 
tion. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, retained the 1792 wording with- 
out any change whatever from its first 
General Conference in 1846 until unifica- 
tion. 

The Methodist Protestant Church did 
away with the order of deacon and re- 
tained the basic sense of the 1792 dis- 
ciplinary duties of the elder until unifica- 
tion. 

All three branches of Methodism 
clearly defined the duties of the elder as 
administering the Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, performing the 
marriage ceremony and conducting di- 
vine worship, and preaching and carry- 
ing on all other duties of a traveling 
preacher. And all three branches retained 
extensive definitions of the duties of 
“traveling preacher” and “preachers in 
charge.” 

The difficult problem of ordination 
does not lie, then, in the nature of the 
episcopacy, of the administrative office of 
district superintendent, in the office of 
elder, or in the general concept of lay, 
unordained preachers. Rather, it lies in 
the manner in which the specific preroga- 
tives of the elder (presumably conferred 
through ordination) have been loosely 
extended to other preachers, both dea- 
cons and unordained “preachers in 
charge.” 

Historically, Methodism has considered 
the ordained deacon to be a preacher 
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who has not entered fully into the or- 
daincd ministry. He has performed cer- 
tain functions “in the absence of an 
elder” and certain other functions as the 
assistant to the elder. This concept was 
rigid!y adhered to by all three branches 
of Methodism until about 1900. It was 
not abandoned by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church until unification in 1939. 
The only change which the northern 
branch of Methodism made in the duties 
of the deacon came in 1860 when the 
phrase “To Baptize, and perform the 
Office of Matrimony in the absence of the 
Elder” was modihed by dropping the 
words “in the absence of the Elder.” 

The other two branches of Methodism 
extended ordination privileges to other 
than ordained ministers. 

In 1906, The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, though retaining the basic 
definitions of duties of both deacons and 
elders, extended the right to “celebrate 
the rite of matrimony” and to “admin- 
ister Baptism” in the “absence of an 
Elder or Bishop” to unordained “preach- 
ers in charge,” adding a warning, “with 
the understanding that no permanent 
powers of ordination are conferred until 
the same shall be granted by the laying 
on of hands.” 


N 1910 the right granted above was 

restricted through the stipulation that 
“unordained preachers shall have author- 
ity to celebrate the rite of matrimony 
only within their own pastoral charges. 

In 1930 the General Conference added 
to the rights of administering matrimony 
and Baptism the right to administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, thus ex- 
tending even further the functions of the 
unordained clergy and deacons. 

In the Methodist Protestant Church, 
however, the bars were lowered as early 
as 1904. In the Discipline of that year the 
following paragraphs appear: 

“Where it is necessary to provide for 
the administration of the ordinances in 
pastoral charges that cannot be supplied 
with elders, an Annual Conference may 
license the pastors of such charges to 
administer the ordinances, which license 

. shall convey the same authority in 
this respect as ordination, except that it 
must be renewed annually. Provided, that 
if the candidate for ordination does not 
pass the studies of his year in the course 
of study, his license shall not be granted. 
Only elders and those who have been 
licensed to administer the ordinances 
shall have authority to administer the 
Lord’s Supper, to baptize, and to cele- 
brate matrimony.” 

The departure from historic Method- 
ism has come in recent years, not because 
of a change in the duties of a deacon or 
an elder, but rather through the insertion 
of these qualifying clauses in the Dis- 
cipline concerning the conditions under 
which the responsibilities and privileges 
of ordination may be exercised. 
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The 1940 General Conference, out of 
deference to the Methodist Protestant 
arm of Methodism, which had long 
granted ordination privileges to non-or- 
dained men, permitted unordained 
preachers to administer the Sacraments 
and to perform the marriage ceremony 
until such time as ordination was con- 
ferred. 

The 1944 Discipline permitted the 
same thing but restricted these functions 
by decreeing that written consent should 
be obtained from the bishop of the area 
before these functions were performed 
by an unordained minister, and that they 
must be performed only within the boun- 
daries of the parish where the minister 
was appointed as an accepted supply and 
renewed annually. 

In 1948 this stipulation was continued 
with the provision that it should be dis- 
continued at the following General Con- 
ference in 1952. Accordingly, in 1952, 
the paragraph granting this special per- 
mission was dropped from the Discipline. 
But paragraph 308 was added, permitting 


Altar Glow 


| saw Him standing 

In the quietness of the church. 
He was like a sacred candle, 
Tall and straight and white; 
His form was clothed 

In shining light, 

His face aglow. 

Upon the altar of my heart 

A flame of holy love 

Did he bestow! 


—Bert Morenoust 


an accepted supply pastor, while serving 
as an appointed pastor, to perform the 
marriage ceremony and administer the 
sacraments, providing he passed the 
course of study for admission on trial 
and each year thereafter passed one full 
year of the course of study, looking to 
full ordination. The 1956 Discipline con- 
tinued the provisions of 1952. 


HE CHURCH has always looked 

upon the administration of the Sac- 
raments as a priestly function, bestowed 
upon those who are selected to be or- 
dained and set apart for this purpose. 
This duty is not to be taken lightly. 

Our present system of granting privi- 
leges of performing sacramental services 
implicitly denies that ordination has any 
real efficacy or bestows any true author- 

y. It assumes that laying on of hands 
in ordination confers no rights and has 
no ultimate validity, since those who 
have not been ordained carry on all the 
functions of those who have. Thus ordi- 
nation itself has been reduced to an al- 


most meaningless ritual, a mere formality 
to give finality or permanence to certain 
functions, but bestowing no new powers 
and confering no unique rights or duties. 

It makes the right and duty of admin- 
istering the Sacraments a_ pragmatic 
expedient to keep students moving along 
in the course of study, and this has 
cheapened the whole concept of the 
priestly function of the ministry. Aca- 
demic progress of an unordained minis- 
ter has no logical relationship whatever 
to the bestowing and withholding of 
communion rights. These should cease to 
be related. 

Sometimes it is argued that our present 
communion system is necessary in order 
to provide the Sacraments to those who 
cannot be served by fully ordained min- 
isters. It is probably true that the present 
system provides more easy access to the 
Holy Communion for some small 
parishes—particularly rural ones. But it 
has also spread confusion concerning the 
significance of Communion. It has elimi- 
nated much of the valuable supervision 
of young pastors by more mature leaders. 
It has undermined our concept of ordi- 
nation itself. 

The Methodist system has always as- 
sumed a rather thorough and well or- 
ganized method of ministerial super- 
vision. A well-planned program of over- 
sight and assistance is not impossible in 
modern Methodism. Indeed, supervision 
is far easier today than it was in 1792 
when the basic concept of the Methodist 
ministry in America was formulated. 

Every ordained elder should be eager 
to assist unordained pastors or deacons 
in providing the Sacraments for their 
people. Such friendly assistance and su- 
pervision would strengthen rather than 
weaken the church at the grass roots. 

The General Conference of 1960 ought 
to wrestle with this difficult problem. 
The time is ripe to restore the historic 
concept of ordination, in which the lay- 
ing on of hands will again confer real 
right and privileges. 

Local preachers who are not ordained 
should have the right to preach. While 
appointed to a charge they should have 
other rights and responsibilities which go 
with the pastoral duties incumbent upon 
a “preacher in charge.” These historically 
have included the performance of mar- 
riage and Baptism in the absence of an 
ordained elder. 

The deacon should baptize and _per- 
form the marriage ceremony in the ab- 
sence of the ordained elder and should 
assist the elder in administering the 
Lord’s Supper. But these functions 
should be neither expanded nor taken 
away, once ordination has taken pl: ace. 

The elder, as the fully ordained minis- 
ter, should have full sacramental rights 
and responsibilities. Only this kind of 
clear-cut and simple delineation of duties 
and rights can restore Methodist ordina- 
tion to its rightful place in our polity. 







This plan would give 
General Conference delegates 
an advance view of what 
Methodist people are thinking. 


A NEW 
Proposal 
for the 
Jurisdictions 


By TED HIGHTOWER 


HERE seems to be general agree- 

ment that the present time of the 
meeting of the Jurisdictional Conferences 
should be changed. Yet, in dealing with 
the matter the Commission to study the 
Jurisdictional System itself raised eight 
separate and very definite problems. 

Let me offer an alternate suggestion. 

Before stating the idea, I should like 
to point out that the report, while ac- 
cepting the idea of Jurisdictions, does not 
attempt to vitalize or increase the effec- 
tiveness of the jurisdictional system. This 
seems to me to be an attempt to keep 
the form without the fact of jurisdictional 
effectiveness. In effect, it constitutes an 
agreement to shoot the albatross, but not 
bury the carcass. In time this would guar- 
antee that all parties concerned would 
be urging the “burying of the carcass” 
for very obvious reasons. 

Now, the proposal: Let the Jurisdic- 
tional Conferences meet from 120 to not 
less than 60 days prior to the date of the 
meeting of the General Conference. In 
addition to the powers and _ responsi- 
bilities now lodged in the Jurisdictional 
Conferences, let them have the added 
assignment of studying and finding upon 
at least six of the main issues before the 
church as listed by the Commission on 
Entertainment and Program. 

These findings could be sent to the 
secretary of the General Conference and 
treated as memorials, but the findings 
should be printed and put in the hands 
of the delegates to the General Confer- 
ence at least 30 days prior to the opening 
of the Conference. 

This plan would bring more than 


Ted Hightower ts minister of St. Paul 
Methodist Church in Louisville, Ky. 


twice as many Methodists as are in the 
General Conference into discussion of 
the main issues facing the church, and 
would give the delegates to the General 
Conference at least two months to ma- 
ture their thinking after they had been 
through the debates in the Jurisdictional 
Conferences. 

Furthermore, each delegate would 
know what the other five Jurisdictions 
discovered about the same issues and 
problems. And the whole General Con- 
ference membership would have advance 
information on what people are think- 
ing across the nation, and would prevent 
any possible stampedes at the General 
Conference on ideas that have not been 
thought through to maturity. 

It is obvious that much of our work 
at General Conference is too hurried. 
Some of us are seriously embarrassed by 
the hurried and confused ways in which 
we conduct the business of the General 
Conference in its final days. We believe 
that this plan of Jurisdictional Confer- 
ence studies would enable us to do more 
thorough and effective work in the legis- 
lative committees of the General Con- 
ference. 

Some members of the Commission 
argued that this would encourage the 
tendency to discuss and pass on matters 
to come before General Conference, and 
thus send delegations who would do 
block-voting by Jurisdictions. But, would 
this be all bad? Each region could put 
its particular contribution into the gen- 
eral thinking of the church, and that 
kind of thinking would be better than no 
thinking. On the other hand, it can be 
pointed out that nowhere in our church 
life have we found Jurisdictions or 
regions block-voting on anything. Gen- 


eral Conference delegates are not the 
kind of people who will do block-voting 
unless they are convinced that mature 
thinking produces the ideas on which the 
group agrees. 

The suggestion that attendance upon 
Holy Communion and the hearings of 
the Episcopal Address would turn the 
whole General Conference into a unity of 
spirit and mind for “the best interest of 
the church as a whole” seems to be an 
over-simplification which the listing of 
the problems attendant upon having the 
Jurisdictional Conferences meet at the 
time and place of the General Conference 
denies. 

I am suggesting, then, that the Juris. 
dictional Conferences meet as “planning 
arms” of the General Conference, and | 
am offering this against the present sys- 
tem and the proposed system of meeting 
at the time and place of the General 
Conference. I believe that the superiority 
will become obvious. 

One witness of this is the fact that 
the Commission, itself, could only recom- 
mend that the Jurisdictions try the ex- 
periment of simultaneous meeting in 
1964 in order that the validity of the 
arguments for and against might be 
demonstrated. 

If we are to make intelligent and effec- 
tive use of the Jurisdictional Conferences 
beyond the responsibilities which they 
have now, it is plain that something of 
the type of program I have recommended 
must be provided for the meeting of 
the Jurisdictional Conferences to fill in 
the time between ballots and other pre- 
scribed business. 

Now to another matter; The recom- 
mendation concerning membership of the 
Jurisdictional Conferences is really a 
study of the membership and some rec- 
ommendations concerning the General 
Conference. This sentence is indicative: 
“Criticism of the procedures of General 
Conference have been noted.” It is pos- 
sible that at this point the Commission is 
completely out-of-bounds of their instruc- 
tion and authority, and are dealing with 
a much larger problem than jurisdic- 
tionalism. The problem they faced, how- 
ever, is very real. Our 1784 machinery 
is wholly inadequate to the 1960-64 de- 
mands. 

In order to deal with this I have 
made recommendations to the General 
Conference in another place for a Study 
Commission on the General Conference 
and General Superintendency of the 
Church which would give us recommen- 
dations for a rather wide revision of our 
Constitution on General Conference com- 
position, powers, and procedures, as well 
as the same type studies of general sup- 
erintendency. I believe this Commission 
should be raised at the General Confer- 
ence in 1960 to report to a special session 
of the General Conference in 1962 where 
this report would be the only matter of 
business before the special session. 
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By EVERETT W. PALMER 


= HIS Gifford Lectures, Emil Brun- 
ner stated the purpose of education to 
be chiefly twofold: that of giving and 
that of awakening. I have the temerity to 
add a third—that of relating. 

The most elemental function of edu- 
cation, of course, is that of giving or 
passing on to each new generation the 
wisdom harvested in much travail from 
the thorny fields of experience by all pre- 
vious generations. As Brunner points out, 
education for humans is, in this respect, 
but a continuation of the practice of ani- 
mals. 

It is the anxious toil of a mother bird 
teaching her fledglings to fly, search for 
their own breakfast, while she is keeping 
a wary eye for the neighborhood cat. Car- 
ried up into the level of human concerns 
and capacities, this is the first duty of 
education. 

It is the task of preserving and trans- 
mitting what previous generations have 
believed important; that is, their stand- 
ards of value, moral sanctions, taboos, 
ideals, customs, traditions, skills. It is the 
economy of helping mankind escape a 
treadmill existence and of giving each 
successive generation at least opportunity 
to start from the shoulders of their fore- 
bears, and this process is the genesis of 
civilization. 

The second function of education, 
Brunner says, is found in the emphasis 
Socrates placed upon spiritual self-reli- 
ance; that is, in the need to awaken and 
develop the powers potential within the 
person. It is the task of education to 
“educe” or lead out the man: to school 
his mind in the disciplines of creative 
thinking and rational choice; to kindle 
and harness this imagination for the 
preception of universals; to challenge and 
direct his will for the service of noble 
goals. It is opening doors through which 
the soul can stride into the freedom of 
fulfillment. 

The third function of education is that 
of relating the individual in responsibility 
to reality beyond himself. As the Har- 
vard Report on Education points out, it is 
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* dweation As the Church 


Sees It 


teaching men to be discerning of and 
loyal to standards of excellence by which 
all thought and action may be judged. As 
the late Gordon Keith Chalmers, who 
served with such distinction as president 
of Kenyon College, put it in his book, 
The Republic and the Person (Regnery, 
$4.), “it is converting the mind from a 
knowledge and love of what is mean to a 
knowledge and love of what is noble.” 

It is teaching men to accept and carry 
in competence the responsibilities of free- 
dom. It is instructing men to think and 
act in awareness of their indebtedness 
both to the past and the future. It is relat- 
ing the person creatively in responsibility 
to reality beyond himself. 

So, education may be defined in terms 
of a threefold purpose: That of giving, 
awakening, and relating. And this, in 
broad terms, comes within the compass 
of what Jesus meant when he said, ] am 
come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly. 


HEN we ask specifically, “What 

Should Christian Education Do 
for Us?” we have some interesting an- 
swers: 

It should teach us to think. As Edwin 
Mims has observed in Great Writers as 
Interpreters of Religion (Abingdon, out 
of print), “Right thinking is just as 
important as right living, and . . . loose 
thinking is just as fatal as loose living 
. .. the moral obligation to be intelligent 
is just as great as the moral obligation 
to be good... 

So, Christian education would require 
of us a mind disciplined for concentra- 
tion, clarity, accuracy, and hard work; a 
mind open and alert, responsive to new 
ideas, unafraid to follow truth; a mind 
trained to be discriminating in judgment, 
not given to generalization without facts, 
not slothful in knowing the meaning and 
proper use of words. 

Christian education should make us 
aware of standards and sensitive to excel- 
lence. This is the essence of what we 
term “good taste.” This is the measure 
of manners and morals, the index of 
character. Christian education should ful- 
fill the requirement William James set 





One of every 10 college students 
in the United States attends a 


school sponsored by Methodists, 


down for education: it should “light up 
in us a lasting disgust for cheap-jacks.” 

Christian education should establish 
and sustain us in the practice of Christian 
ethics. Theodore Roosevelt put a great 
truth this way: “to educate a man’s mind 
yet fail to educate his morals is like giv- 
ing a highpower repeating rifle to a 
savage. 

In similar vein, a homespun man of 
the prairie remarked: “If a young lad 
smart enough to steal a horse and get 
away with it goes to college, look out! 
He may become the kind of man who 
can steal a railroad and get away with 
it!” As Christians we believe education 
should serve the interests of character as 
we know it in Jesus Christ. 

Christian education should encourage 
and direct us in that greatest adventure 
of the human spirit, a growing and re- 
demptive knowledge of God. It should 
raise a temple for the mind, build an 
altar for the heart. It should provide that 
depth of peace and joy which come of a 
pure heart in love with God and man. 

Man can be merely, as Thomas Carlyle 
once observed, “A two-legged animal 
without feathers . . . a miserable biped.” 
He js meant, however, to be more than 
that, vastly more—even a child of God, 
a joint-heir with Jesus Christ; a living 
soul with the vastness, mystery, purpose, 
and love of God athrob in him. 

To state it in a sentence, Christian edu- 
cation should help us attain a civilized 
mind, a brotherly heart, and a soul in 
love with the highest. 

All of this is to, say, of course, that 
Christian education never ends. Begin- 
ning in our schools and colleges, it 
should be continued under the incentive 
of lucid and luminous preaching, to- 
gether with a relevant program of educa- 
tion through the local church. 

Graduates must not be permitted to 
use their diplomas as padlocks upon their 
minds. As long as people are alive, the 
church has responsibility for encouraging 
and directing them in continuing their 
Christian education. As Christians we 
are under command to the end of life 
to love God with all our mind. 

That brings us to another very impor- 







tant question: “Why should the Church 
in America lead in awakening the na- 
tion to the importance of good education 
for everyone and adequate support for 
teachers?” 

Probably no people on earth have bene- 
fited more than we have as individuals 
and as a nation from the toil of teachers. 
Every institution of democracy, indeed 
the entire structure of democracy, is de- 
pendent upon good education. We dare 
to believe that every common man can 
be trained, equipped, and trusted to gov- 
ern himself, both individually and col- 
lectively. We believe that the ordinary 
person can become competent to assem- 
ble facts, think objectively, decide wisely, 
and act resolutely upon all matters im- 
portant to his future, both individual 
and collective. 

Yet, in debt as we are to the dedi- 
cated toil of teachers and dependent as 
we are upon the ministry of education, 
it is doubtful if anywhere in the civilized 
world today teachers are less appreciated, 
less honored, and are more underpaid in 
comparison to other occupations in their 
society requiring similar training and 
ability. 

We Americans are riding the crest of 
material prosperity unrivaled in history. 
We live in dread of attack and spend 
fabulous sums for military defense. Yet 
we are becoming increasingly blind and 
miserly respecting the importance of lib- 
eral and Christian education. Our situa- 
tion bears an uncomfortable likeness to 
that of the nation Isaiah looked upon to 
lament, “My people are gone into cap- 
tivity, because they have no knowledge: 
and their honourable men are fam- 
ished. 4 

The Founding Fathers of the United 
States built churches and colleges out of 
stone while they dwelt in sod houses or 
log cabins, and they provided generously 
for education while they existed in pov- 
erty. 

What would they think of a univer- 
sity which employs a young man only 
several years out of college as football 
coach at a starting salary approximately 
three times the stipend for professors? 

What would they think of a society 
where college graduates can have a start- 
ing salary in business or industry equal 
to or higher than those of their pro- 
fessors, where many teachers earn less 
than men working at jobs requiring little 
or no education? 

What has happened to the way of life 
established by the fathers when a night- 
club entertainer at Las Vegas may be 
paid more in one week than a teacher 
earns in 10 years of work, when a gam- 
bling club handles more money in one 
week than certain states spend for educa- 
tion in a year? 

As a consequence, there is reason for 
the fact that fewer and fewer of our 
young people are preparing for the teach- 
ing profession. At last report there were 


10 


26 per cent fewer than in 1950. We are 
now facing a shortage of approximately 
70,000 teachers each year—this in face of 
the fact that elementary and high-school 
students have increased by 38 per cent 
since 1940, not to mention the increase 
in institutions of higher learning. 

It adds up to a simple conclusion. Be- 
fore long something has to give. Either 
our way of life as a society of free men 
will collapse from interior weakness and 
we, like ancient Israel, will be guilty of 
destroying our heritage and going into 
captivity; or we must recover the concern 
and dedication of our fathers for liberal 
and Christian education. 


OW, why is this concern a special 
responsibilty for Methodists? 

Methodism was born in the Holy Club 
at Oxford University. It pioneered the 
cause for education of the poor in Eng- 
land. Our first work in education began 
when John Wesley and his brother 
Charles, together with several fellow stu- 
dents, undertook teaching children of the 
poor in Oxford, especially children con- 
fined with their parents in the debtors’ 
prison there. 

In America, the first united efforts of 
Methodist pioneers were directed toward 
establishment of schools and colleges. 
“We may be poor,” they said, “but we 
shall not be ignorant.” 

Methodism has established and main- 
tains more schools and colleges in Amer- 
ica than any other Protestant denomina- 
tion. Dickinson College, one of the old- 
est, was established but 10 years after 
the French and Indian war in what was 
then Carlisle, Pa. People living in log 
cabins still under the threat of Indian 
scalping parties contributed for the build- 
ing of a college before they had money 
for floors and windows for their own 
homes. 

I attended a college that was built by 
Methodist pioneers in the Dakota Terri- 
tory but seven years after Sitting Bull 
and his warriors had overwhelmed Gen- 
eral Custer in the worst defeat ever 
suffered by the United States Army. 
There are more people present in an aver- 
age Sunday morning congregation of 


Easter Compassion 


Faintly from the edge of dawn 
Came the crowing of a cock, 

And an image, centuries old, 
Counter-clockwise turned my clock. 


“Peter, 1 know your anguish well,” 
I cried, “at taunting of the bird, 
For a thousand times have I 
Closed my ears and never heard.” 


—Sarah Howard 


many a church than there were Method- 
ists in the entire Dakota Territory at the 
time Dakota Wesleyan University was 
established in Mitchell, S.D. 

This pioneer heritage lives on as a 
vital force among us. Today, one in every 
ten youths attending college in the 
United States is in an institution of 
higher learning originated by or now 
sponsored by Methodists. No other de- 
nomination approaches that achievement. 
Today more youth of Methodist member- 
ship or preference are enrolled in some 
college or university than of any other 
denomination. 

All told, our Methodist forebears estab- 
lished in this country between 300 and 
400 Methodist institutions of learning. 
Some fell by the wayside, but many have 
continued, either to become independent 
institutions or to remain in afhliation 
with the church. William Tolley, chan- 
cellor of Syracuse University, has said: 
“In proportion to wealth and numbers, 
the contribution Methodists have made to 
American education is nothing short of 
phenomenal.” 

This record, however, is credit due al- 
most entirely to previous generations. Be- 
ginning around 1900, Methodism began 
to lose its zeal and daring in behalf of 
church-related higher education. More 
colleges were lost than were established. 
Apathy toward this traditional enterprise 
of Methodism increased. Gradually the 
people called Methodists were beguiled 
by the folly of our times. 

Fortunately the General Conference of 
1956, with its action in behalf of our 
church-related schools, called a halt to 
the retreat. The four-year emphasis on 
higher education has resulted in a re- 
newed awareness among church and edu- 
cational leaders of the need for Method- 
ism to recover the former grandeur and 
passion of its concern for learning. 

The emphasis begun four years ago 
must be deepened and expanded. It is 
my earnest hope that the General Con- 
ference will lead us into another and 
more comprehensive emphasis on higher 
education. 

I believe, too, that our schools and col- 
leges should accept special educational 
tasks asigned by the Board of Education 
for the whole church. 

The Scriptures, as well as our own 
Methodist experience, make clear the 
relation between learning and _ liberty, 
wisdom and freedom. Both by precept 
and example, tragedy and triumph, the 

3ible and Christian history teach us to 
regard the task of education as impera- 
tive for freedom and for survival in this 
nuclear space age. In no other way can 
our people attain the perspective, appre- 
hension of standards, capacity for rational 
choice, disciplined imagination, and sen- 
sitivity to truth with which worthy edu- 
cation structures life. 

Education must be one of the main 
concerns of the church! 
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ADVOCATE 
SPECIAL REPORT 


Some questions the church faces as it considers 
the future of its related institutions of higher learning 
are presented here. The Division of Educational 
Institutions co-operated in the report.—Editors 


Methodism and Higher Education 


ETHODISTS believe in church colleges because we 
believe in a Gospel that permeates the whole of hu- 
man life. So the educated man must be devout, and the de- 
yout man must be educated to the limit of his capacities. 
We are completing a four-year emphasis on higher educa- 
tion, and our C vommission on Christian Higher Education 
sees this as only a “toe-hold a little way up the cliff that 
needs to be climbed.” Methodists are sure that the church is 
in higher education to stay. 


The Colleges Serve the Church 


Specifically, they are training the clergy and laity of the 
future in the search for truth which does not content itself 

with simply asking the history or origin of a thing, but 
rn asks the deeper question, “What is it for?” 

Our sensate civilization does not find God because, having 
no consciousness of its need, it does not even look. This 
affects education, Elton = slood shows in The Idea of 
a College (Harper, $4.): “Because education is today big 
business, enjoying a boom, it is easy to lose sight of funda- 
mental goals,” he says. There is a concentration on buildings 
and business administration, “without serious searching for 
the purpose.” Through studies and surveys, Methodists are 
trying to find that purpose. One of Dr. Trueblood’s incisive 
questions is: “Do people come out of this 
munity more compassionate and more unified in their lives 
than they were when they entered?” 

Such questions suggest many projects and procedures, in- 
cluding scholarships and loans and a good campus religious 
ministry. In many sections, church college campuses are 
being used between semesters to render special services to 
the church, such as pastor’s training schools, mission con- 
ferences, youth conferences, speci: al works hops for lay peo- 
ple in the field of church music, the local church commis- 
sions, stewardship, evangelism, and the like. 


(college) com- 


The Church College Is Different 

Church colleges are major factors in keeping alive the 
basic teachings of Christianity. Knowledge alone is not 
enough. Scientific “know-how” can be used for either good 
or evil purposes. The way in which it is employed depends 
upon the user’s sense of ethics and moral values. 

The unique contribution of the church college i is to make 
all this clear, to develop the “cultivated man,” as contrasted 
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with the mere “technician” or “expert,” to join together, as 
Methodist leaders once said, learning and vital piety. 

“The Christian college should order its entire life,” says 
Bishop Richard C. Raines, “so that its faculty, administra- 
tion, and students may be stimulated toward Christian char- 
acter and purposes.” 

Of course, Methodist colleges are still the chief source of 
supply for the pastorate and other forms of ministry. For 
instance, of the 65 Methodist missionaries going out from 
South Dakota, 49 have been graduates of Dakota Wesleyan 
University. 

An lowa College president asked the 753 ministers under 
appointment in the Iowa Area, “Does the Methodist church- 
related college provide a special and unique service to the 
church in helping to secure and train men for the minis- 
try?” He gained these facts: 60 per cent are graduates of 
Methodist institutions of higher learning, 18 per cent from 
church-related colleges of other Protestant denominations, 
10 per cent from private colleges, and only 12 per cent from 
state or tax-supported institutions of higher learning. 

Furthermore, 27 per cent said that their decision to enter 
the ministry came during the college experience, and 90 per 
cent of those who made this reply were attending a church- 
related college when the decision was made. 


How We Got into This Business 


Given the Methodist passion for relating faith to the con- 
crete problems of culture, it was inevitable that colleges 
would be founded. Cokesbury College, in 1785, was the 
first. There are now 135 seminaries, colleges and universities, 
with 200,000 students, or 6.2 per cent ofthe total enrollment 
in the United States. All except two senior colleges and two 
junior colleges related to the Board of Education are ac- 
credited. (In 1940 there were 34 unaccredited Methodist 
colleges.) 

During the past ae these new institutions 
have been founded: National Methodist Theological Semi- 
nary, Kansas City, Mo.; Methodist Theologic: 1 School in 
Columbus, Ohio; North Carolina W esleyan College, Rocky 
Mount, N.C.; and Methodist College, Fayetteville, N.C. 

A School of International Service has been set up at 
American University, in Washington. The Southern Cali- 
fornia School of Theology, started by Methodists on the 
campus of the University of Southern California, has been 






relocated at Claremont. Westminster Theological Seminary 
has moved to an entirely new campus in Washington, and 
has become Wesley Theological Seminary. Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary has joined with seminaries of three other 
denominations in establishing a new Interdenominational 
Theological Center at Atlanta, Ga. 

Methodist schools are being expanded to provide for 
increasing enrollments expected in the near future when 
the “tides of youth,” resulting from the population growth 
in the mid-forties, reaches the college campuses. In 1955-56, 
the buildings, grounds, and equipment of Methodist schools 
were valued at $478,111,344. The current value is $592,070,- 
020, an increase of 23.8 per cent in four years. 

Gifts from the church, from foundations, and from in- 
dividuals have made possible extensive building projects. 
During the academic year 1959-60, the new buildings put 
into service included 32 dormitories, 11 student unions, 6 
physical education buildings, 5 general classroom buildings, 
4 science buildings, 2 health units, 2 libraries, 1 fine arts 
center, and a number of others. 

The combined assets of plant and endowment values in 
Methodist schools and colleges has now passed the billion 
dollar mark—$1,010,093,568 in December, 1959. 

Stating that “we have only begun a great movement in 
higher education, Bishop Paul N. G: irber, head of the quad- 
rennial commission, urges that we continue to start new 
schools where they are needed. 


State-Supported Schools 


Along with other privately supported colleges, Methodist 
institutions are enrolling a decreasing percentage of college 
students, because state and municipal institutions today en- 
roll 58 per cent of all students. In 1970, it is estimated they 
will enroll 65 per cent of all students. 

The church has 181 accredited Wesley Foundations at 
state and independent centers of higher learning in the 
United States. In addition there are more than 300 other 
centers where units of the Methodist Student Movement are 
at work on campuses. These are educational institutions of 
special type and are part of the whole task of the church. 


Methodists Support Their Colleges 


The colleges are related to Annual Conferences. World 
Service appropriations, through the Division of Educational 


Institutions of the General Board Education, help in 
places where there are special needs and opportunities for 
the improvement of quality. All institutions have available 
to them the counseling services provided by the Division of 
Educational Institutions, on academic and religious life, on 
financial management, and on other matters. 

A survey of 72 Methodist senior colleges in 1958-59 
showed their average income as follows: tuition and fees, 
58.3 per cent; gifts and grants (including alumni, the 
church, foundations, and other sources), 21.9 per cent; en- 
dowment earnings, 12.3 per cent; auxiliary services, 4.5 per 
cent, and miscellaneous, 3 per cent. 

The over-all average for per-member giving for current 
support of colleges has moved from 30 cents in 1955-56 to 
66 cents in 1958-59. In the same period, current support for 
Wesley Foundations has increased from 8 cents per member 
in 1955-56 to 19 cents per member in 1958-59. Measured 
against the minimum goal set by the General Conference, 
the church as a whole has advanced from an average giving 
of 52 cents in 1955-56 to 85 cents per member in 1958-59 for 
support of current operations of its educational institutions. 
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In 1959, there were 12 Annual Conferences which gave 
more than one-dollar-per-member support for colleges; 14 
Annual Conferences gave more than 30 cents per member 
for Wesley Foundations. 

This means that we have increased our giving to our 
colleges and universities from $3,953,486 in 1956 to $6,814,302 
in 1959. For Wesley Foundations, giving increased from 
$777,984 in 1956 to $1,844, 656 in 1959, If these comparative 
amounts are totaled and seminaries included, we can report 
that the total church giving for all its educational institu- 
tions was $5,452,456 in 1956. To these same institutions for 
current support the church gave $10,746,268 in 1959. 

Thirty-three Annual Conferences have engaged in capital 
campaigns for our educational institutions. 
various annual conferences for the 1956-60 quadrennium 
total $41,651,638. The Annual Conferences report that to 
date cash and pledges in hand amount to $35,306,031. Some 
of these campaigns are still tabulating their results. 

Today’s Methodist colleges, according to Dr. John O, 
Gross, of the Board of Education, need the support that will 
help them improve the quality of their academic work— 
increased amounts for faculty salaries, funds for physical 
expansion of plants and endowments, funds for investment 
in creative projects in higher education. Most of all, they 
need the understanding of the church and its leaders, so 
that a deeper sense of unity will be created between the 
colleges and the church. 

At the January meeting of the Board of Education, Rev. 
Robert H. Hamill, co-director of the W esley Foundation at 
the University of Wisconsin, said there are “severe obstacles” 
on the campus which can only be overcome by faculties, ad- 
ministrators, and counselors “sensitive to students and re- 
sponsive to the Holy Spirit.” These obstacles include student 
“acceptance of corruption, their materialistic desires, self- 
absorption and empty, pedestrian religion.” 

Unless the character of American society is radically 
altered, the church colleges will train a diminishing per- 
centage of students. Le: iders of church-related higher educa- 
tion believe, however, that this fact will make all the more 
important the drive to achieve quality. The church-related 
college is called upon to set standards of religious and 
academic excellence to which the publicly supported institu- 
tions can repair. Its commitment to Christian education will 
be more imperative in a predominantly secular culture. 


Goals set by 


The Organizer 


He could rarely win 

Patience from fools, or friendliness from strangers; 
But where he found one open mind in a town, 

To him or her he could pour out his heart, 

Filling that mind with a fire such as burned 

In himself continually. Thereupon his convert 
Would interpret for him to all the country around. 
Then, having trained this one well to minister there, 
He would move farther forward. True, he could speak 
In public but never as well as he could write 

To a public left behind. Usually a day 

Came in each five, six, or seven months 

With several spare hours. He spent those hours 
Dictating letters to the friends whom his friends 
Had won for him and for his best friend, Christ. 
Back and forth from end to end of the sea 

His letters sped. Saint Paul traveled more slowly. 


By Ketry Jat 
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ND SO I thought you would marry 
us,’ the clean-cut young soldier 
finished the involved story of his pathetic 
and all-too-common marital misadven- 
tures. I had been quite surprised when 
Jerry walked in. 

A year and a half ago when he left 
the small ye where I was te: ching 
religion courses, Jerry had had a decided- 
ly antagonistic feeling for professors. 
After taking one look at the Fs and Ds 
on his report card for the first mid-semes- 
ter, he had enlisted in the army. 

From one of his former classmates I 
learned that before Jerry left for service 
he had precipitously married a woman of 
disreputable character who was at least 
ten years older than he. Now Jerry was 
here, asking if I would perform a mar- 
riage service for him and a 17-year-old 
girl who claimed that she was pregnant 
by him. Here are excerpts from the coun- 
seling interviews: 

Pas tor. When did you divorce your 
first wife, Jerry? 

Jerry. “The divorce was final three 
weeks ago. Opal didn’t contest the di- 
vorce ... she was afraid to, I guess. 

(Jerry sounded matter-of-fact. If what 
he told me about his first wife was true, 
| could understand her reluctance to ap- 
pear in court. Opal had been immediatel\ 

nfaithful, too fond of the bottle, had 

fected him with gonorrhea, and al- 
though Jerry had forgiven her and taken 
her back {“I remembered your lecture on 
Hosea and Gomer,” he explained |, 
had continued the same pattern of be- 
savior, finally running off with another 
man.) 

Pastor. Then you mean you started 
dating Beverly before you were divorced 
from Opal? 

Jerry. (nodding in the affirmative) 

Yeah, but Opal hadn’t been around for 
almost six weeks before I went home 
with Erv on a weekend pass the first 
time. I knew Opal wouldn’t be back . 
and anyway, I’d decided by then that I 
wouldn't take her back if she did come. 
I had the allotment stopped right away. 
(Jerry had already explained that he 
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met Beverly in Erv’s home that first 
weekend. Erv’s wife had arranged a 
blind date for Jerry with Beverly, had 
kept her overnight in their apartment, 
and apparently — no small part in 
setting the stage for the intimacy that de- 

eloped between mae lerry had told me 
many of the sordid details without any 
evidence of guilt or shame, and without 
any prompting to do so.) 

Pastor. Jerry, do you mean to tell me 
that you were helpless in this situation— 
that the two women took advantage of 
you? 

Jerry. (looking somewhat sheepish) 
Well, no, not exactly. I didn’t put up 
much of a fight—what man would? But, 
honestly, Reverend, it wasn’t my idea in 
the first place. I just got ... carried away. 

(His voice trailed off and Jerry looked 
down at his shoes, but there was no 
remorse in his tone, and it seemed evt- 
dent that he did not consider that he was 
in any way to blame for the predica- 
ment.) 

Pastor. You mean, then, you didn’t 
feel that you were doing anything wrong 
-~so long as too much drink made you 
irresponsible? 

Jerry. Actually, I suppose I didn’t 
think much about it one way or another 
—about it being wrong, I mean. I knew 
right away this ‘girl had had more experi- 
ence than I had. She didn’t worry 
there didn’t seem to be much point to my 
being prissy. 

Pastor. You haven't said that you love 
this girl, Jerry. Do you? 

Jerry. (frowning) | like her a lot. We 
have fun together. . . . But I liked Opal, 
too, at first. 

Pastor. Would you have asked her to 
marry you, do you think, if she hadn’t 
gotten pregnant? 

Jerry. (hesitantly) Well, . I don’t 
know. So long as there wasn’t any need, 
and so long as Bev was willing to let 
things go on along as they were, I don’t 
think so. I didn’t plan on getting mar- 
- again. 

Pastor. Then why are you planning 
to marry Beverly now? 


Counselor at Work 


Few strengths for marriage 


and overwhelming shortcomings 
pose a problem for a young soldier. 


Jerry. Because I have to, I guess. Bev 
said her folks would take me to court if 
they found out about it; since she is still 
a minor. 

Pas tor. You didn’t discuss any alterna- 
tive? Like perhaps having Beverly go to 
an agency for help with planning, and 
your being responsible for the financial 
arrangements of the confinement? Do 
you think Beverly might agree to that? 

Jerry. (after cons idering a moment) 
No. I don’t think so. She would have to 
. I think she’s 
set on getting married. It would be easier. 

Pastor. Do you think the fact that it 
would be temporarily “easier” is a valid 
reason for getting married? Did this 
prove true in your marriage with Opal? 

Jerry. (puzzled) You mean that you 
think Bev is the same kind of woman 


do too much explaining. . . 


Opal is? (1 did not immediately reply.) 
It’s funny you should say that. To tell the 
truth, I I’ve been a little suspicious 


of Bev the last two times I’ve seen her. 
I've wondered if she really is pregnant. 

Pastor. That, at least, should be simple 
enough to find out. (/mpulsively.) Why 
don’t you go with her to see a doctor? 

Jerry. Say, I could do that. I could 
take her the next time I get leave. I'll 
make an appointment beforehand, and 
then I'll just take her there without tell- 
ing her where or why until we get there. 

Pastor. You don’t sound very trusting 
of Beverly, Jerry. Don’t you think that 
trust in each other is a necessary ingredi- 
ent to a good marriage? 

Jerry. Oh, sure. But girls are tricky— 
they'll do just about anything to get 
their own way. 

Pastor. 1d like to meet Beverly. Do 
you think she would come in to talk with 
me? 

Jerry. 1 doubt it. She doesn’t go to 
church much . . . says she’s afraid of 
ministers ... but I'll ask her. (This com- 
ment from the young soldier recalled to 
my mind the information from the fresh- 
man questionnaire he had filled in when 
he first came to college. He was nominal- 
ly a member of a Methodist church in a 
small outlying town, under the section 
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titled attendance and participation he had 
checked the “seldom” column.) 

Pastor. Why did you come to ask me 
to perform your wedding ceremony, Jer- 
ry? You had a civil ceremony the first 
time, didn’t you? 

Jerry. (flustered, and embarrassed) 
Well, Reverend, I just thought I'd like to 
have you do it, that’s all. I thought a 
church might make it better this time ... 
since we have to get married anyway. 

Pastor. | am pleased that you came to 
ask me, Jerry. I am glad that you felt 
you could trust me with your problem. 
But it is a problem. A big one. And it’s 
the kind of problem that you can’t 
solve hastily. It will take a lot of looking 
at all the angles to this situation before 
you can honestly say, “This is the best 
thing to do.” Judging by the things 
you've told me, I don’t believe that either 
you or Beverly really knows what you 
want, or what is the best thing to do 
right now. I don’t feel that I should 
marry you as long as you are both so 
confused. 

(Jerry did not seem upset by my re- 
fusal. After some further talk about 
when he might possibly be able to get 
back to see me, he left, promising that 
he would tell Beverly right away that he 
had talked with me, and asking her to 
come in to see me, too.) 


Pastor’s Comments 


1. The counselee asks for help with an 
immediate problem that is the outgrowth 
of long-standing basic lacks and conflicts 
of which he is not even aware, but which 
must be resolved before any real answer 
can be given. 

One’s first impulse is to say: Let these 
two unprincipled, undisciplined egocen- 
trics marry—they deserve each other! Yet 
to wash one’s hands of the whole affair 
would only compound the tragedy. Was 
there any positive course of action open, 
other than the one I took? 

2. The only two faintly hopeful as- 
pects of this situation that I could see are: 
First, that the boy was able to come to 
a minister to ask for help, and second, 
that he did have some feeling that the 
blessing of the Church was beneficial to 
marriage. However, I’m not sure that, in 
this case, these are strengths. Perhaps 
they are only further indications that this 
boy is almost totally irresponsible and 
that he believes dependency is his right— 
he is smart enough to know that the 
Church and ministers are notorious “soft 
touches.” 

3. Considering the pressure of time (if 
the girl is pregnant), the army service, 
the distance at which the girl lives—all 
of which operate against establishing any 
regular counseling sessions—would it be 
feasible to enlist the co-operation of the 
chaplain? Whose “case” is this—the 
army’s, the Church’s or the child welfare 
agency’s, in the county in which the girl 
has been making her home. 


PAUL E. JOHNSON 
COMMENTS... 


(Professor of psychology and 
pastoral counseling, Boston 
University School of Theology) 


T IS significant that this young soldier 

returned to one of the professors who 
had graded him out of school at a time 
when he was in open revolt against au- 
thorities. It is significant, too, that he re- 
membered the teaching enough to try to 
follow the example of Hosea with 
Gomer, in the midst of a stormy, about- 
to-be-shipwrecked, marriage. 

Yet when he comes he does not ask 
for counsel. He asks to be married, per- 
haps not realizing what long and in- 
volved conversation he is in for. Jerry had 
a tendency to oversimplify issues by fol- 
lowing his impulses, which eventually 
complicated life beyond his expectations. 
He was glad to be out of the first mar- 
riage, but he was already in trouble again 
with a sense of urgency impelled by the 
pregnancy of Beverly and the threat of 
her parents taking him to court. He is 
looking for an easier way out, and mar- 
riage seems to be it. 

We can share the pastor’s feelings 
about the situation and his reluctance to 
perform the marriage until there is more 
evidence of genuine love. 

In view of these problems the pastor 
undertakes an intellectual approach to 
the situation, and it becomes a verbal 
duel with quite deadly aim. The analysis 
of the pastor is logical, and though he 
does not accuse or openly condemn, he 
asks questions which strike to the heart 
and expose the soldier’s inadequacies. 

Though he is willing to listen and dis- 
cuss the issues with full attention to their 
complexity, it is not clear that he really 
accepts the young man. The mountain 
of his moral laxity and irresponsibility 
covers the horizon, and the pastor does 
not make his way to the inner life and 
hidden concerns shielded by nonchalance. 


Report Your Calls 


Ministers are invited to submit re- 
ports of pastoral interviews for an- 
alysis and evaluation to Editor, the 
CuristiAN Apvocate, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. All real names and 
material that might tend to identify 
the case should be changed before 
submitting manuscripts. 

In preparing manuscripts, it is 
requested that you indicate the type 
of call you consider this to be; give 
a brief description of the person 
counseled and your knowledge of 
that person before the interview; 
give, as you remember it, a verbatim 
report of the call in the form of 
dialogue; and raise questions and 





indicate points in this call where you 
need help.—Epbs. 


If the youth does not return or send 
Beverly, the pastor is quite limited in 
what he can do to help further. He could 
write to the soldier’s chaplain if he has 
the address, but this might seem to Jerry 
like interference and betrayal of conf- 
dence. If he should write to Jerry asking 
him to see his chaplain, this might work. 

At any rate he may pray faithfully for 
them and write regularly to Jerry as one 
who cares and is searching with him for 
the best way through the maze of un- 
defined and contradictory impulses and 
pressures. If the lad is dependent for a 
while, this need not be a sign of weak- 
ness so much as humility before the 
magnitude of unresolved dilemmas, and 
earnest seeking for larger resources and 
wisdom than his own. This need and 
outreach may have come to sharper focus 
if the pastor had entered into prayer with 
Jerry before they parted. 

I sense a need for more teamwork be- 
tween the pastor and Jerry, and the time 
to begin this is from the first word and 
response. But instead the pastor appears 
in the role of the teacher about to hand 
down another F for failure, which ir 
the vivid memory of Jerry is the sign of 
rejection, casting him from the company 
of the elect. 

Did Jerry feel that the pastor was really 
with him, or did he feel it was another 
quiz that revealed his weakness and lack 
of preparation? If it is the latter there is 
little reason to expect the soldier to re- 
turn. And one of the first objectives of 
the counselor is to open the door for the 
person to return so they can work it out 
together. 

“Was there any positive course of ac- 
tion open,” the pastor asks, “other than 
the one I took?” The most positive 
course might be, “How can we work this 
out together?” If this had been the ap- 
proach, the interview would not termi- 
nate without definite plans for the future. 
The entire interview would not revolve 
about the issue, “Shall I marry them?” 
but rather, “How can we find the best 
way through these difficulties to a sound 
decision?” 

If a pastor is to help bear another’s 
burdens he goes the second mile and does 
not wash his hands of the situation in 
one interview. The best solution may not 
yet appear, but the willingness of the 
pastor to see it through is basic to his 
vocation. Not that he would take over 
Jerry’s tangled situation and unravel it 
single-handed, for that would foster ir- 
responsibility. But he could share the 
burden. 

In doing this plans would be made for 
the next meeting with consideration of 
what they could be doing. Perhaps Jerry 
would agree to see the parents with Bev- 
erly, and the pastor could be available to 
contact other resources on their request. 
Together they might move more effec- 
tively through a series of exploratory 
steps to responsible decisions. 
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All of us enjoy a_ good 
story ... especially about folks 
our own age. And we learn 
by identifying with the story 
characters and by living vicari- 
ously the experiences of the 
story. This Christian Educators 
know and are concerned that children and youth 
have good wholesome stories of everyday experi- 
ences to read. 

The Methodist Story Papers supply that need 
in the church school curriculum program. They 
offer a wealth of topnotch home reading for chil- 
dren and youth of every age group. Over a million 
and a half are read each week by people who 
eagerly wait to receive them in church school 
classes or at home by mail. These papers are more 
than just good reading ... they make the basic 
ideas of the lessons come alive and real. Make 
sure now that all your children and youth groups 
have these excellent papers each week. 


[RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 7 


Please order from store serving you 


Atlanta 3 * Baltimore 3 * Boston 16 * Chicago 11 
Cincinnati 2 * Dallas 1 * Detroit 1 * Kansas City 6 
Los Angeles 29 * Nashville 2 * New York 11 © Pittsburgh 30 
Portland 5 ° Richmond 16 ° San Francisco 2 
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METHODIST 
STORY 
PAPERS 
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WE DO IT TOGETHER ... colorful weekly paper de- 
signed for home reading for kindergarten age groups. 
Contains stories and activity suggestions. 21¢ per 
quarter in quantity to churches. 


PICTURES AND STORIES . . . weekly story paper for 
primary children. Filled with stories, poems, songs, and 
things to do. Colorfully illustrated. 20¢ per quarter 
in quantity to churches. 


TRAILS FOR JUNIORS .. . weekly paper for jun- 
iors. A colorful collection of good reading. Printed in 
colors and illustrated by outstanding artists. 25¢ per 
quarter in quantity to churches. ~- 


TWELVE/FIFTEEN ... weekly paper designed for 
spiritual enrichment through home reading. Twelve 
pages, fully illustrated with drawings and photos. 35¢ 
per quarter in quantity to churches. 


CLASSMATE .. . sixteen-page weekly for seniors, older 
youth and other groups. Wide range of contents by well- 
known writers. Fully illustrated. 35¢ per quarter in 
quantity to churches. 
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The 
Purpose and 
Work 

of the 
MINISTRY 


GABRIEL J. FACKRE 


HOW IS today’s minister to strike 
a nice balance between the many in- 
terests that claim him, not only as 
spiritual leader, but as administra- 
tor, organizer, educator, and coun- 
selor? This dynamic young mission 
pastor in a Pennsylvania steel town 
appraises the minister’s lot and finds 
it ‘‘an enthralling occupation.” 


$2.50 at your bookstores 
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EDUCATION & 5 
PRESS 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 
EFFICIENCY 
FILING 
SYSTEM 


(Revised Edition) by 
L. R. Elliott as a guide 
for organizing and 
indexing your private 
religious library 


Divided into three sections, this book deals 
first with the principles and practice of 
indexing. The second part offers guidance 
in the classification of books. A list of 
subject headings comprises the third por- 
tion. Eight illustrative graphs explain the 
operations cited in the text. $2.00 


At your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 
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Books 


of interest to pastors 


Sexual Relation in Christian 
Thought, by Derrick Sherwin Bailey. 
Harper & Bros., 312 pp., $4.50. 


Reviewer: Henry E. Kore is professor 
of Christian Ethics at Garrett Biblical 
Institute. 


There has been no lack of writing on 
the subject of Christianity and sex in 
recent years. The tendency of our culture 
to overemphasize sex and the erosion of 
“traditional” Christian views of sexual 
morality (a symptom of a breakdown of 
the general moral pattern) has naturally 
brought concern to Christian people. The 
customary solutions no longer solve, and 
so new approaches to the problem are 
called for. 

The aim of the present book—by an 
author who has written extensively in 
the field of sexual relationships—is to 
trace the patterns of Christian teaching 
in regard to these complex questions. 
There have emerged in Christian history 
many differing approaches to the prob- 
lems involved. 

The sheer bulk of research which has 
gone into this book is staggering. The 
chapters dealing with the teaching of the 
New Testament concerning intersexual 
relations, with the patristic and medi- 
eval periods, with the age of the Ref- 
ormation on the Continent and in Eng- 
land, are footnoted closely with refer- 
ences to source materials, so that one may 
track the author through his argument. 

The final two chapters are most di- 
rectly pertinent to the present day. The 
first of these presents a good picture of 
contemporary church teaching concern- 
ing sexual relationships. The final chap- 
ter presents a capable introduction to 
what the author calls “a theology of sex,” 
or a biblical-theological interpretation of 
the role of sex in relation to the faith and 
life of the Christian. 

This book is not particularly suited to 
the casual reader, nor for one facing a 
particular personal problem. Rather it is 
a background or resource book for the 
pastor or counselor. This is not to say 
that it is a book that only scholars can 
understand. It is to recognize that the 
historical data are somewhat too detailed, 
and the picture somewhat too compli- 
cated, to meet the needs of the ordinary 
reader. 

Not many non-professionals are likely 
to be much concerned with the particular 
ins-and-outs of argument about marriage 
and virginity in the first Christian cen- 
turies. Yet what went on in that period 


is of significance as influence to later 
developments of thought and _ practice. 
It is thus well that those who are called 
upon to interpret the meaning of Chris- 
tian faith in regard to sexual relation- 
ships in our time should have this knowl- 
edge of developing patterns of thought in 
the Christian community. 

One value which may come from the 
study of this book by the pastor is that 
both in his preaching and in his counsel- 
ing he may become more careful in mak- 
ing generalizations about “the Christian 
teaching” concerning marriage, divorce, 
and the like. If this should take place, 
then our teaching and counseling with 
respect to these problems would become 
more realistic and hence more effective 
than has often been the case. 


Notebook of a Colonial Clergyman, 
Condensed from the Journals of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, edited by Theo- 
dore G. Tappert and John W. Dober- 
stein. Muhlenberg Press, 250 pp., $3.50. 


Reviewer: W. Tuomas Smit is pastor of 
Trinity Methodist Church, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


In 1742 Henry Muhlenberg, at 31, de- 
parted from Halle, Saxony, for America 
to serve as pastor of three small Lutheran 
congregations in Philadelphia. This was 
the beginning of a long (he served until 
his death in 1787) and influential career 
reflecting not only Lutheranism and the 
struggle of German immigrants, but also 
recording the pulse of Colonial America. 
From 24 ponderous volumes of Muhlen- 
berg’s German papers and Journals, Tap- 
pert and Doberstein have gleaned The 
Notebook of a Colonial Clergyman. 

This work is primarily an observation 
of the American scene from the Hudson 
Valley to Georgia. It includes personal 
glimpses of people seen through the eyes 
of a somber, hard-working 18th-century 
pastor. 

Muhlenberg’s interests include an 
amazing range of subjects: the high price 
of salt during the Revolutionary War, ac- 
counts of General Washington, deacons 
who request the preachers to shorten 
their sermons (two hours was an ac- 
cepted length), a remedy for deafness 
and a recipe for making ink, mildly un- 
kind references to George Whitefield, 
profanity used by juvenile delinquents, 
and fondness for sauerkraut. He con- 
demns horse racing, questions honorary 
degrees when conferred upon others (he 
himself later accepted a D.D.), describes 
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the ontinental Army at Valley Forge, 
is outraged that boys (sans clothing) go 
swir ming on the Sabbath. 

Unhappily, as in many 18th century 
journals, the writing is tedious; it is a 
wor of edification, completely void of 
humor. The reader must remember, how- 
ever. that at the time of writing, Muhlen- 
berg was not thinking of publication. 
Prior to his death he did consent to have 
his work edited. The busy minister of 
1960 who turns to this volume will find 
it interesting, but not profound. The 
book can hardly be said to contribute 
new data in American church history. At 
best, it is a mirror reflecting Muhlen- 
berg’s day and generation. 


A Philosophy of Adult Christian Ed- 
ucation, by David J. Ernsberger. 
Westminster Press, 172 pp., $3.75. 


Reviewer: Howarp M. Ham, professor, 
The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, 


Colo. 


This volume is an attempt to encour- 
age work with small face-to-face groups, 
to call attention to the necessity of relat- 
ing theological approaches to the prob- 
lems of living in a complex urban society, 
and to stimulate thought about the min- 
ister’s educational responsibilities. 

The minister who has done little or no 
reading in these areas during the past 
20 years will find this an excellent intro- 
duction to developments in adult Chris- 
tian education up to the early 1950s. Un- 
fortunately, the author did not include 
references to the more recent and equally 
important developments which have oc- 
curred in adult education. 

Although the author’s exhortations are 
laudable, the practical help provided by 
the volume is limited. Readers are en- 
couraged to work with small groups in 
the church, but are not told how to do it, 
where to get information that would 
guide them in their efforts, or even given 
illustrative materials showing how some- 
one else has done it. 

The reader is led to expect reports of 
the author’s experimentation in churches 
of Yonkers and Saginaw, but the reports 
are confined to a few brief paragraphs. 
Readers are impressed with the serious 
necessity of relating theology to life and 
of taking an educational approach in 
working with adults, but no suggestions 
are offered as to how these recommenda- 
tions might be implemented. Similarly, 
the coherent educational philosophy 
which the reader is led to expect is never 
formulated. 


Halley’s Bible Handbook, by Henry 
H. H. Halley. Chicago, 968 pp., $3. 
Reissued in its 22nd edition, this com- 

pact mine of Bible information is appear- 

ing packed with facts for handy refer- 
ence. Its scholarship lacks something in 
being up-to-date, but its facts are in- 


valuable for quick documentation. 
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a new look at THE CHURCH 


her origin... 


THE CHURCH 


IN THE THOUGHT OF JESUS 


JOSEPH B. CLOWER, Jr. 


Did Jesus intend to 


form the Church or is it merely a human 
institution? Examining the Old Testament 
background and the work and words of 
Jesus in the Gospels, Dr. Clower sees Jesus 
as the creator and living center of the re- 


demptive community. 


and her worship 


THE PASCHAL LITURGY 
AND THE APOCALYPSE 


Massey H. SHEPHERD, JR., sees in the 
order and progression of the early 
Church’s liturgy a clue to the basic 
structure of the Apocalypse. No. 6 in 
the Ecumenical Studies in Worship 


$3.50 


Ecumenical Studies 
in Worship 


a 


Essays on the Lord’s 
Supper 


. Worship in the Church 


of South India 


. An Experimental 


Liturgy 


. Jacob’s Ladder: the 


Meaning of Worship 


series. 


Vols. 1-6, paper, $1.50 ea. 


. Worship in Ancient 


Four or more volumes, $1.25 ea. Israel 


~ order from yaur bookseller 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 
publisher of the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


LUTHER ON THE 


CHRISTIAN HOME 
An Application of the Social 


Ethics of the Reformation 
By William H. Lazareth 


CHURCH MUSIC AND 
THEOLOGY 
By Erik Routley 


A happy blending of the theoretical and prac- 
tical; basic insights into the relationship be- 
tween theology and the arts, especially church 
music. Valuable for all who want to bring to 
music a sense of theology, drawing upon 
Thomas Aquinas, C. S. Lewis and contem- 
porary musicologists. By the author of THE 
GIFT OF CONVERSION. $2.25 


THE CHORALE 


By Edwin Liemohn 

“The best book I know which gives 
the background of Protestant hym- 
nody and its European develop- 
ment.”—Christian Century. $1.50 


Stressing the fact that the home is the corner- 
stone of the evangelical Christian social ethic 
and that home, family, and children are pleas- 
ing in God's sight, this book deals with the 
place of family, marriage, and sex — issues 
that are central in the social ethics of con- 
temporary life. $3.75 


{ft vour denominational book store 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR 
By Edward T. Horn, Ill 

A clear, historical account of the 
church calendar and how it devel- 
oped; gives new meaning to liturgi- 
cal worship. $3.75 


LUTHER ON VOCATION 
By Gustav Wingren 
LUTHER 
By Rudolph Thiel 
LUTHER ON WORSHIP 
Vilmos Vajta 
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Does a minister’s wife have a calling? 


This was among the questions raised by young 


wives at the recent Christmas Conference. 


Hor 


@ 


Preacher 


HE CHRISTMAS Conference this 
year was interesting for the Confer- 
ence itself, but also for its historical sig- 
nificance this 175th year of Methodism. 
Held in Lovely Lane Church, Balti- 
more, Md. (named for the chapel where 
the first Christmas Conference met in 
1784), regular Conference sessions were 
interspersed with visits to the historical 
sites in Baltimore as well as the museum 
in the basement of the church. Here is 
where ministers’ wives attending the 
Conference at the end of 1959 found 
themselves warmed by the glow of 
Thomas Coke’s letters to his wife. 

One of a series of Coke’s letters I am 
printing here—one, in fact, which would 
warm the heart of a shivering spinster 
or cause the most contented wife to cast 

dour look at the most loving spouse. 

But, remember, Mrs. Coke was an in- 
valid and couldn’t get down to breakfast 
with her husband every morning. We 
can’t have everything—you may have 
your health. One letter was written by 
Dr. Coke before he left to preach one 
Sunday morning, and was placed for his 
wife to read at breakfast: 

“I am just going to leave you for a 
few hours. May our most kind Friend, 
our most adorable Lord and Saviour, 
take care of you. Yes: He will. He is ours 
by every ende: uring tie; and has already 
delivered us out of ten thousand snares, 
and will continue to deliver us until 
death, and will keep us together to all 
eternity. He himself has twined our 
hearts together, and has made us one by 
a series of wondrous Providences. Yes, 
my Penelope, you are twined round my 
heart; I never think of you, but I find 
you there, and find you in that position. 
O that you may, more than ever, be in 
the Spirit this day. And may our Lord 
bless me in public, and bring me back 
again in safety to my precious, precious 
and most beloved wife.” 

T. Coke 

The Conference was programmed to 
include sessions for ministers and their 
wives to attend together, and for separate 
sessions. Mrs. Charles S. Kendall of the 
First Methodist Church, Hollywood, 
Calif., conducted the sessions for the 
wives at which a wide variety of ques- 


tions were asked. Wives wrote out queries 
and discussions were built around them. 

Among those that seemed most per- 
tinent were: “Does a minister’s wife have 
a calling?” Answering, one wife said she 
believes that marriages are ordained in 
heaven and if our marriages are right, as 
God intended them, being married to a 
minister is a calling. 

Another question is one which has 
been asked many times by ministers’ 
wives, and for this one there are many 
answers. “What do parishioners expect 
from the minister’s wife?” 

Other questions emerged: 

“Is it wise to pursue a close friendship 
with persons within one’s congregation?” 

“What is the best way to be dressed at 
home so that when unexpected visitors 
come they will feel that we are properly 
dressed, even though house-cleaning?” 

“Is it all right for a minister’s wife to 
wear slacks and shorts at home if living 
in an area where other young Wives dress 
this way and weather permits? 

And here is one that mz 1y rouse min- 
isters wives’ husbands: “Are other 
preachers’ wives embarrassed at times by 
husbands who are such extroverts—al- 
ways wanting to get up and say some- 
thing at every function, w hether church 
or other kind of gathering?” 

“How do you get time to play with 
the children w hen there’s too much to be 
done already?’ 

Most of the wives attending were 
young—about five years out of seminary 
—and many of their questions sprang 
from this fact. Perhaps you have found 
the answer to one or more of their ques- 
tions and, if so, we'd be glad to pass your 
suggestions along in a future column. 

Among the speakers at the Confer- 
ence was Dr. Dow Kirkpatrick, pastor 
of St. Mark Methodist Church in At- 
lanta, who talked to both pastors and 
wives about the example to the com- 
munity which ministers and their wives 
must be. This should be achieved, 
said, by inserting a sense of discipline 
into our lives. We must show the world 
a disciplined life in order to have free- 
dom, he added. And there is certainly 
something in what he says. 

MarTHA 
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About Parsonages 


rors: Many Annual Conferences 
iking a noble effort toward correct- 
situation by trying to raise stand- 
or furnishings and equipment. But 
.’s column seems to suggest that 
minister's wife wants everything 
in empty house to one furnished in 
detail. 
.¢ happiest solution, it seems to me, 
come when ministerial salaries are 
ht in line with those of other pro- 
ons, and the ministers’ families, like 
families, are permitted to enjoy the 
y and freedom of their own homes. 
Mrs. JeEromE BLANKENSHIP 


s Angeles, Calif. 


tors: Never in my 37 years as an 
active pastor was my family expected to 
use “secondhand furniture and an inade- 
quate refrigerator.” I like the parsonage 
system, which spares the minister the 
worry and expense attached to owner- 
ship. Few young people, professional or 
otherwise, have it as good as our preach- 
ers do when they start out. We don’t 
think the parsonage system is obsolete. 

Homer C. CrisMAN 
Lander, Wyo. 


Sarcastic Preacher 

Epirors: That is a good sermon [Ser- 
mon Clinic, Jan. 7, 1960], but why does 
the preacher need to use teen-age “jive”? 
Besides, there is a sarcastic undertone 
concerning those who do not agree with 
the preacher’s thinking on the race prob- 
lem. ee 

W. P. Cassets 
Methodist Church 
Simsboro, La. 


Middle-Class Church 


Epirors: This is an honest—though 
painful—examination of the Methodist 
situation |Methodism’s Middle-Class 
Complexion, Feb. 4, p. 3]. 

As Methodism girds itself to face 
staggering problems at General Confer- 
ence, the fact of our mid-century passion 
for affluence might well be placed in the 
IOTCITONE. 5. 

Lee C. MooreHeap 

Indianola Methodist Church 

Columbus, Ohio 


Epirors: Congratulations! ; 

I wish we, as a church, were really 
disturbed enough to do something about 
this kind of situation. 

Jim BrisTAn 

Board of Social 

Relations, Detroit Conference 

Detroit, Mich. 


Epitrors: There is a confusion of coun- 
sel. Let us do one of two things: Roll up 
our sleeves, take off our robes, pound our 


pulpits and sing, The Old Rugged Cross, 
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or let us wear our clerical collars, repeat 
all the creeds, train our acolytes, and be 
ritualistic. Let’s make up our minds 
which we intend to do. 
Frank Lewis McRae 
Andrews Memorial Methodist Church 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Why Diversity in ‘Theology? 
Walter Williams’s article, 
What Price Unity? |Jan. 7, p.] seems to 
favor diverse theologies. He claims that 
there were differing views about Christ 
even within the Apostolic Witness. 

Certainly there was the Jewish-Chris- 
tian party (Galatians), but the divisive 
spirit was not accepted. The Gnostics led 
half the church astray, but they did not 
win the day. 

Clearly, a tradition of the brokenness 
of the Body of Christ does not justify 
more brokenness. .. . 


Epirors: 


Jay E. Scumupt 
Methodist Church 
St. Paul, Nebr. 


About Ministers’ Salaries 


Epitors: Many laymen ask, “How can 
we raise the pastor’s salary when other 
items, such as benevolences, go up in 
proportion?” [Are Ministers’ Salaries 
Adequate? Jan. 21]. 

Such items are needful and important, 
but the present policy helps in one place, 
hurts in another.... 

Mrs. J. E. BENTLEY 

Newington, Ga. 


Epirors: Why not try this plan: Let 
churches contribute, on apportionment, 
to a salary and parsonage fund. Then let 
a committee of superintendents, pastors 
and lay people, study costs of living, car 
expense, housing, and so on. And this 
committee would set salaries, giving 
some consideration to the seniority of 
pastors and number of dependents. A 
sub-committee would have parsonages in 
its care.... 

Mrs. Asa MUNDELL 

Methodist Parsonage 

Seaside, Ore. 


What Kind of Hymnal? 


Epirors: Let me make some sugges- 
tions for the new hymnal we are talking 
about: More hymns on the “inter-church 
movement,” hymns that show we are 
concerned with the enlarging areas of 


vital Christian interest and faith, hymns 
that are good poetry as well as good 
music. 

New hymnals published by other 
major denominations show an increasing 
proportion of great hymns of enduring 
worth, with nonsectarian and uniting em- 
phases predominating. We cannot afford 
to lag behind. 

W. Scorr WeEsTERMAN 

Trinity Methodist Church 

Bloomdale, Ohio 


Agonizing Reappraisal 


Eprrors: As an ordained deacon hop- 
ing to receive elder’s orders in June, I am 
proud of the January 21 issue. Several 
articles point up the incongruities in our 
system. Such “agonizing reappraisal” in- 
dicates real integrity... . 

Evan R. JoHnson 

Methodist Church 

Thompsonville, Conn. 
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Beginning April 27th 1960, the 
General Conference will convene in 
Denver, Colorado to review the 
progress and project the future of 
The Methodist Church. 


Each day a staff of trained 
steno-typists transcribe the 
“word for word’’ proceedings. 
Even the laughter and applause 
become part of the official record. 

This daily record, edited by 
the staff of Advocate/Together and 
published as THE DAILY 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, also 
contains interesting stories, facts, 
and sidelights of the Conference: 


e THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS 
(Council of Bishops’ report to 
the church) 


@ STORY OF METHODISM IN 
ACTION around the world, re- 
lated by leaders of our Boards, 
Commissions and Agencies 


@ DAY BY DAY ACCOUNT of the 
votes taken by delegates on 
Memorials to amend present 
laws, create new ones. 


@ HISTORICAL FACTS, EVENTS, 
debates, devotionals and other 
inspirational highlights 
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DISARMAMENT: 
THE IMPERATIVE OF OUR TIME 


(World Peace) 

The age-old problem of beating 
swords into plowshares has now become 
the problem of man’s survival. A major 
step toward its solution is to stop big- 
scale tests of nuclear bombs. This was 
discussed in the second issue of To- 
gether, three and a half years ago, and 
it has been covered at other times since, 
most recently in Albert Schweitzer’s 
article There’s Hope on the Main Road, 

1 April. 

In this important Midmonth Pow- 
wow the disarmament discussion is car- 


Midmonth Powwow 


ried forward by three extraordinarily 
well-qualified men—Dr. Jerome Frank, 
associate protessor of psychiatry at 
Johns Hopkins University: Daniel E. 
Taylor, general secretary of the Board 
or World Peace of The Methodist 
Church; and Seymour E. Harris, pro- 
fessor of political economy at Harvard. 
What they say is mature, realistic, and 
of prime urgency. 


23rd PSALM 


Color Pictorial (Worship) 


For centuries man has found solace 
and inspiration in the serenity and as- 
surance of the 23rd Psalm. With the 
Lord’s Prayer, it is probably the best 
known passage in the Bible. 

Now Together’s art editor, Floyd 
Johnson, pictures its phrases in eight 
reverent water color paintings. They 
will refresh all eyes, and church school 
teachers will undoubtedly find them a 
rarely beautiful teaching aid. 


WHERE MACHINES MINE COAL 
by James M. Wall and George P. Miller 
(Christian Social Relations) 


Two hundred years ago in England, 
John Wesley and the early Methodists 
carried the Christian message direct to 
the coal miners, pres aching at the very 
entrances to the shafts. Today, along the 
ridges and valleys of West Virginia, 
Methodism is still finding challenge in 







mining communities. This time in 
West Virginia it faces the specter of un- 


employment. Automation and more 
efficient use of machinery have caused 
thousands of miners to lose their jobs, 

To see how the challenge is being 
met, Together Associate Editor James 
M. Wall and Photo Editor George Mil- 
ler visited the village of Amherstdale, 
one of six mining camps along coal- 
black Buffalo Creek. They talked with 
miners, officials of the mining company, 
and officials of the Methodist Church. 
What they learned is reported in this 
powerful six-page black and white pic- 
ture story. 

Tne West Virginia situation is an 
extreme case, but unemployment re- 
sulting from technological progress 
exists in lesser degrees in many com- 
munities. If it touches yours, your com- 
mission on Christian social relations 
will have a special interest in this case 
history. 


INDIAN CONFERENCE IN OKLAHOMA 
Pictorial (World Service) 


When the Indian Mission Conference 
of Oklahoma assembles each summer 
it might be taken for an old-time Meth- 
odist camp meeting. Delegates bring 
their families and live in tents pitcl hed 
around the grounds. Camp kitchens set 
up by the women of the circuit feed the 
crowd. 

In this absorbing black and white 
picture story, Together shows. what 
happened last summer when the Indian 
Methodists held their Annual Confer- 
ence in a brush arbor. 

Working with Indians is nothing 
new for The Methodist Church. As 
far back as 1830 there were 900 Meth- 
odists among the Cherokees. Today 
The Methodist Church reaches nearly 
half of the 120,000 Indians in Okla- 
homa. Methodism is the only denomina- 
tion that has gained in membership or 
number of congregations among the 
Indians in the last 15 years. 

This is a National Missions accom- 
plishment to which Methodists may 
well point with pride on World Serv- 
ice Sunday May 22. It also fits the evan- 
gelism theme of Aldersgate Sunday, to 
be observed the same day. 


BETTER FARMS FOR JAPAN 
Pictorial (World Service) 


The family income throughout Japan 
averages $900 a year. But rural Japanese 
communities are benefiting from a rural 
evangelistic program conducted — by 
Methodists with other Christians. 

Reporting on this effort, Together 
takes its readers on a camera visit to a 
demonstration farm. If your church is 
emphasizing World Missions on World 
Service Sunday May 22, this example 
of how Americans are helping people 
of other lands to help themselves may 
fit into your program. 
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TRAFCO MAPS RADIO-TV 
COVERAGE AT DENVER 


Requests for radio and television mate- 
rial and coverage of General Conference 
are coming from stations in all parts of 
the U.S. to Nashville and Denver as 
TRAFCO gears itself for the big event. 

It will co-operate with both network 
and local stations, and a TRAFCO film 
and recording crew will produce TV 
clips, radio news tapes, full 15-minute 
programs, and interviews for use on reg- 
ularly scheduled programs. 

There also have been requests for mate- 
rial from both TV and radio interde- 
nominational programs. 

Voice of America people, with a “de- 
mocracy at work” angle, will be in Den- 
ver to film and record many Conference 
facets for use overseas, probably involving 
some of the 88 overseas delegates, Board 
of Missions people from Africa, and col- 
orful figures of the Conference. 

On KLZ-TV, Denver, Methodist full- 
length films such as John Wesley, A Bet- 
ter World Begins With Me, and the 
Board of Temperance film Stop Driving 
Us Crazy will be shown, as well as 13 of 
the bishops’ interviews on The Changing 
Church, produced by TRAFCO. Two 

Talk Back programs, originally sched- 
uled for use of the local committee in 
Denver, have been turned back to 
TRAFCO to staff with General Confer- 
ence personalities. 

Denver radio may possibly use the 
oratorio The Invisible Fire, part of the 
Conference program presented by the 
Council of Secretaries. 

TRAFCO is co-operating with the 
Wire services to present late news devel- 
opments. Working also with Area public 
relations and conference people, they will 
produce “local angle” materials for later 
use on radio and TV on local stations. 

The Changing Church also is being 
used throughout the country as a pre- 
conference presentation. CBS included it 
in an hour-long presentation on Method- 
ism April 3. 

The program features Bishop William 
C. Martin of the Dallas-Fort Worth Area, 
and author of the Episcopal Address, 
discussing the major issues facing the 
Church at the outset of the quadrennium, 
and other aspects of church work. 

lt has been scheduled on 70 radio and 
63 TV programs. 


For use on area television stations, 
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N HWS and trends 


In press 


right, Roy Smith, operations manager of WLAC-TV, 


The Changing Church included discus- 
sions by various other bishops, among 
them: Bishops Glenn R. Phillips of Den- 
ver, Roy H. Short, Lloyd Wicke, Marvin 
A. Franklin, M. W. Clair, Edgar Love, 
Edwin Voigt, A. Frank Smith, Nolan B. 
Harmon, Gerald Ensley, Dana Dawson, 
and H. Clifford Northcott. 

The radio version includes music from 
the Lands of Decision, interviews with 
Conference delegates, and selections from 
The Invisible Fire. 

A filmstrip on General Conference ac- 
tivities will be produced by the Rev. John 
Clayton, TRAFCO’s director of films, 
for later use in local churches. 


Bishop Assails Ruark Column 


“Unfair, cynical, and superficial” re- 
marks of Columnist Robert Ruark in 
writing about missionaries in Africa have 
been hit by Bishop W. Earl Ledden of 
Syracuse Area, and a former Council of 
Bishops president. 

Ruark, he charged, was irresponsible 

handling of a column in which he 
resented the missionaries’ “interfering 
with tribal customs,” and accused them of 
“perversion of declared purpose”; that 
they spend more time hunting and pic- 
ture taking than in healing the sick. He 
also accused them of meddling in politics. 

Africans do not appreciate anything 
missionaries do for them, Ruark claimed. 

The bishop charged that like Stuart 
Cloete, Afrikaner novelist who also had 
disparaged the missionaries, Ruark had 
more firsthand information about Afri- 





s conference with Bishop Martin on The ee Church series are, left to 
Nashville; Robert C. Glazier, 
TRAFCO assistant director of field service and promotion; and Mrs. Ruth Talley, 
WLAC director of public service. Series will be seen on 63 TV stations nation-wide. 


ca’s night club life and upper crust than 
about the missionaries. 
The columnist’s remarks, he added, are 
. unjustified and completely morally 
and journalistically reprehensible.” He is 
a very brilliant writer and his style is 
sometimes captivating, said the bishop. 


Cuba’s President Welcomes 
Bishop Short and Pastors 


Cuba’s Methodist churches are making 
the greatest progress in their history, and 
enthusiasm is high, says Bishop Roy H. 
Short of Nashville. 

As head of Methodist work in Cuba he 
recently led a large group of U.S. min- 
isters in an evangelism mission, with 
notable success. They were warmly wel- 
comed everywhere they went, and re- 
ceived, along with members of the Cuba 
Conference, by Cuban President Osvaldo 
Dorticos. It is said that the president 
asked the church to pray for Cuba. 

There has beer no interference to our 
work as a church, the bishop said. The 
government's interest in better education, 
employment, and housing is matched by 
i zeal with which Methodists, among 
other denominations, are pressing for a 
better life for Cuba and trying to open 
the area for Christ. (See News story, p. 
21, December 24.) 

The poorer people, said Bishop Short, 
feel that the government really cares 
about and has a program for them. Many 
persons not among the very poor see a 
concern for the masses that is desperately 
needed. Others, said the bishop, have 
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At Cuban presidential palace, |. to r., are District Superintendents Ornan Iglesias of 
Matanzas, Angel E. Fuster, Central Victor L. Rankin, Camaguey, Carl D. Stewart, 
Occidental; Bishop Short, President Dorticos, Ernesto Vasseur, a pastor of Havana, 
Miguel Soto, editor of El Evangelista Cubano. Bishop Short heads Cuban Methodism. 


serious misgivings. These include some 
property owners and businessmen, both 
large and small. 

Our people see nothing but promise 
for their work, observed Dr. James E. 
Ellis, Board of Missions executive secre- 
tary for Latin America, after a recent 
Cuban trip. A great concern of Cuban 
Methodists is that current difficulties be- 
tween the two governments do not im- 
pair close bonds with U.S. Methodists. 

The Cuban government could be 
driven to Communism for lack of U.S. 
support, declared Dr. Arthur Miller, 
moderator of the United Presbyterian 
Church, after consultations with Cuban 
pastors, government leaders, and citizens. 
Cubans do not seem afraid to criticize 
certain aspects of the government, reports 
Dr. Miller, who added that news reports 
in the U.S. too often single out the spec- 
tacular at the expense of the normal and 
general. 

Christian Life magazine for February 
lists a number of Protestants who now 
have prominent government positions. 
Among them are Methodists José Nar- 
anjo, in charge of communications, and 
the Rev. M. B. Salabarria, head of a 
school for boys. 

The Rev. Ira Sherman from Matanzas, 
reports that in Holguin, the mayor and 
the municipal band waited for hours at 
the bus station to greet the visiting Meth- 
odist evangelists. Both national anthems 
were played when they arrived. 

It was near Mr. Sherman’s home that a 
US. plane crashed in attempting to bomb 
a sugar mill. The pilot's body fell 
through the roof of a house and by the 
bed of a sick girl, a student in the big 
Presbyterian school. 

Said Mr. Sherman, Roman Catholic 
institutions no longer get illegal favors 
from the government, as had been the 
case under Batista, especially with pro- 
ceeds of the former lottery. Stores with 
lower prices have replaced “company 
stores,” streets are being paved, sewage 
and water systems put in, and there are 
sanitation campaigns. More than 1,000 
new schools have been built, and bar- 
racks, symbols of oppression, are now 
converted into great “school cities.” 


The Gospel never had a better chance, 
wrote Garfield Evans, foreign student 
adviser at Methodist-related Florida 
Southern College in the March 10 North 
Carolina Christian Advocate. A premium 
is placed on workers trained in Methodist 
schools, and the archaic educational sys- 
tem is being revised. He added that in 
1959 Cuba spent more than $140 million 
for schools, roads, and other public 
works. He worked in Cuba for 40 years. 


Start Texas Foundation 


A Texas Methodist Foundation has 
been established to promote the charita- 
ble, educational, and missionary work of 
the Church there. The Rev. Monroe 
Vivion of Houston is executive director. 

It will acquire money and property 
through gifts, bequests, conveyances, and 
deeds, holding them in perpetual trust 
and investing them. 


May Boost Postal Rates 


Though rejected in 1958 by Congress, 
a proposal being pressed by the Post 
Office Department would raise rates on 
second class mail, which includes most 
religious periodicals. 

It is being “hitched on” to requested 
increases on first class from four to five 
cents, and air mail to eight. Third class 
would go up 25 per cent, and the book 
rate one cent. 

It would more than double the postage 
bill of the smallest periodicals, and have 
varying effects on the larger magazines, 
especially those published in a major 
city and with many urban subscribers. 


Dr. Ouillian Mr. DeWoskin 


Hardest hit would be mission-senc ing 
and other groups using third class for 
fund appeals, and rural churches u:ing 
the free-in-county mailing privilege. 


Ricuarp E, West, Methodist minis 
and secretary for American Bible 
ciety’s Rocky Mountain District- 
be one of its regional distribution s« 
taries in the western district. 


Tue Rev. Paut D. Wometporr, Meth- 
odist South Central Jurisdiction secre- 
tary—retiring; has been asked to stay on 
until January, 1961. 


Dr. Gren O. Martin, University of 
Tennessee Wesley Foundation director— 
and director of the Tennessee School of 
Religion—joins the Methodist Board of 
Education as associate director for Col- 
lege and University Religious Life. 


Dr. Joseph D. Quitutan, Jr., faculty 
member at Perkins School of Theology 
—named dean of the school to replace 
Dr. Merrimon Cunninggim. He is the 
26th minister in the Quillian family. 


Wayne E. Oates, psychology of re- 
ligion professor at Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary—awarded $4,000 
fellowship by American Association of 
Theological Schools. 


Morris R. DeWoskin, owner of a 
chain of hotels throughout the Americas 
—is recipient, for exemplary leadership, 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary’s 
1960 National Award for Community 
Service. 


Compr. Ropert N. RuLEMAN, member 
of North Iowa Conference and senior 
chaplain Marine Air Corps—named Prot- 
estant chaplain of First Marine Air Wing 
in Japan. He succeeds another Methodist, 
Cmdr. Oliver W. Jones, member of Pitts 
burgh Conference, made assistant district 
chaplain, Third Naval District, New 
York. 


Dr. anv Mrs. L. EtBert WETHINGTON, 
of Durham, N.C.—return to Manila in 
June as Methodist missionaries. 


Chaplains Ruleman and Jones 
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I Kinjrro OukI, economics profes- 
sor Methodist related, 12,000-student 
Aoy.ina Gakuin school in Tokyo— 
elect: d its chancellor. The Rev. Charles 
Sony, Korean Methodist minister—made 
general secretary, Korea Council of 


Christian Education. 


Study Issues, Says NCC Board 


Church members should restudy the 
election issues and communicate their 
views to party leaders and candidates, 
says a resolution of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches general board. The 
church people of the U.S. should take 
part in shaping government policy. 

It also is their responsibility, the board 
continued, to inquire on the bearing of 
a candidate’s religious views on his de- 
cisions in public office and to oppose 
vigorously all appeals to religious bigotry. 
Voting, the statement added, should be 
based on a candidate’s personal integrity, 
leadership, and his stand on issues. 


Bishop Dawson Retiring 


lowa-born Bishop Dana Dawson of 
Kansas Area has announced he will re- 
tire in June. He is 67. 

He could serve four more years before 
compulsory retirement, but said that he 
would not, for reasons of health. 

He was elected in 1948 at El Paso, 
Tex. from First Church, Shreveport, one 
of the nation’s largest Methodist churches. 

Also taking early retirement this year 
are Bishops William T. Watkins of 
Louisville, G. Bromley Oxnam, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and H. Clifford Northcott, 
Madison, Wis. 

Bishop Edwin E. Voigt of the Dakotas 
Area will administer the Minnesota Area 
until the North Central Jurisdictional 
Conference can name a successor to the 
late Bishop D. Stanley Coors, according 
to Bishop Charles Brashares, president 
of the Jurisdiction’s College of Bishops. 
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dates of inte 


May 10-12—Broadcasting and Film Commission 
NCC) Committee meetings, New York, N.Y. 
May 11-12—Church World Service, New York, 
N.Y 


May 16-20—Committees on Curriculum for 
5 ind Children, Board of Education, Nash- 
enn, 
6-7—National Conference of Methodist 
Executive Committee, Nashville, Tenn. 
11-12—Furloughed Missionary Conference, 
tle, Ind. 
13-18—McKendree College Regional Writ- 
nference, Lebanon, III. 
14-19—Nutional Methodist Student Com- 
Columbia, Mo. 
14-24—Summer Evangelists Training, Ada, 


18-24—-Southwest Missionary Conference 
enominational), Mt. Sequoyah, Ark. 
19-23—Adult Leaders’ Seminar (Eastern 
Scarritt College, Nashville, Tenn. 
20-Juty 15—Baltimore Area Approved 
Pastors’ School, Bennett College, Greens- 
a 

21-Juty 7—16th Annual Church and Com- 

Workshop, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 

26-Juty 1—Adult Leaders’ Seminar (West- 

on), Estes Park, Colo. 

26-JuLy 1—Seminar for Prospective Lab- 

Instructors, Northeastern Jurisdiction, 

| of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
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Brussels Church Is Thriving 


The American Protestant church in 
Brussels, Belgium, was languishing in 
1958 with only a handful of members in 
a prevailingly Roman Catholic city. 

Today it thrives with average attend- 
ance Sundays of 120 and still climbing. 
And its modest quarters are a snug fit 
for the growing congregation. 

The change, says the Methodist Board 
of Missions, came under leadership of 
Supt. William Thonger, and the Rev. 
Kermit Morrison, a 31-year-old Ver- 
monter, and his wife Marilyn. The 
couple came from DePauw University, 
where he was director of the Methodist 
Student Movement and line coach of the 
football team. 

Kerm’s first job was to attract people 


to the church. He joined the American 
Club of Brussels, attended diplomatic 
functions at the U.S. embassy, ate at the 
snack bar where U.S. military personnel 
gathered, and became the heavy-hitting 
catcher of the Brussels Senators baseball 
team. 

Attendance started up, and soon he 
had the nucleus of a church organization 
with a vigorous and able lay leadership. 
A youth program was instituted, and 
last summer Kerm and Marilyn con- 
ducted high schoolers on a week-long 
bike trip through Holland. 

More recently members have sought 
ways to deepen their religious under- 
standing and have formed adult-study 
groups and strengthened contacts with 
Belgian Protestant churches. 


A PROTESTANT SPEAKS HIS MIND 

By ILION T. Jones. While stressing the current Ameri- 

can situation, Dr. Jones discusses the issues that divide 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, and boldly evalu- 
ates the terms on which peaceful co-existence may — 


and may not — be achieved. 


$3.95 


BIBLE STORIES RETOLD FOR ADULTS 
By Dorotny M. SLusser. With gusto and exu- 
berance, Dorothy Slusser gets to the stories 
behind the stories in the Bible, revealing 

the profound, underlying meaning in 


VARIETIES OF 
PROTESTANTISM 


By JOHN B. Coss, JR. How can people whose 


each of them. $3.00 


Prass <2 


Witherspoon Building 
_ Philadelphia 7 


beliefs differ so radically all call themselves Prot- 
estants? In his examination of nine varieties of 
Protestantism Dr. Cobb shows both their differ- 
ences and the basic beliefs common to them all. $4.50 


THE REBIRTH OF MINISTRY 


By JAMEs D. Smart. A distinguished author, pastor, 
and teacher claims that today’s church has virtually lost 
the Biblical character of its ministry, and tells what the 


Protestant church must do to recover it. 


Now at your bookstore 


$3.50 





news digest 


FREE AMISH FATHERS. Halt to 
the prosecution of 11 Amish fathers who 
refuse to send their children to a new 
high school in Morgantown, Pa., has 
been ordered by Miss Anne X. Alpern, 
state attorney general. She has called a 
meeting of the Amish and officials of the 
school to work out the problem. 


BIBLE IN SUPERMARKETS. The 
Holy Bible is a new item in super- 
markets in Philadelphia. The King 
James, Roman Catholic, or Jewish ver- 
sions can be had in complete volumes or 
by weekly purchases of 15 separated sec- 
tions and binder. 


SPEAKS ANYWAY. Dr. T. Edwin 
Dahlberg of St. Louis, president of the 
National Council of Churches, defied a 
picket line and a bomb threat to speak at 
a Little Rock, Ark. interracial service. 


VOTE BIG SUMS. Methodists in 10 
Pennsylvania counties of the Philadelphia 
Conference have approved spending of 
$3.3 million: $1.4 million for church ex- 
pansion, $500,000 for Christian higher 
education, $350,000 on homes for aged, 
$275,000 for a nurses’ home, and $200, 
000 for summer camps. 


BISHOP CLAIR: MORE AID. Ex- 
pansion of the U.S. foreign aid program 
was urged in March by Methodist Bishop 
Matthew W. Clair, Jr. of St.-Lauis before 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
It is considering part of a $2 billion re- 
quest by the President. 


MORE THAN EVER. A record 
10,000 pastors ordered Week of Dedica- 
tion materials in 1960, says Dr. E. Harold 
Mohn of the Commission on Promotion 
and Cultivation. Largest offering was 
$5,000 from Galloway Church, Jackson, 
Miss., which has led for several years. 


SPREADING OUT. Six 
counties are being surveyed by Method- 
ists to find “problem areas” of church 
needs, in a new expansion program in 
and around Atlanta. 


Georgia 


WILL OPEN NEW SCHOOL. A 
united missionary college will open in 
1961 in Australia under auspices of the 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congrega- 
tional churches. A National Conference 
of Australian Churches is set for Febru- 
ary, and two Roman Catholic priests 
have been invited as observers. 


MORE AND MORE. World Council 
of Churches has a case-load of more than 
60,000 refugees of which 33,000 await 
emigration and 27,000 are still in camps. 
These numbers do not account for a con- 
stant flow of new arrivals. 
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Denverites go all directions at shopping district corners as “walk” lights stop all mote 
traffic. This is an engineering technique originated in 1950 and called the “Barnes 
Dance” for its founder, a former city traffic engineer. This is a view of 16th Street; 


IMPORTANT MEETINGS BEFORE AND DURING GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


APRIL 20—Council of Bishops Dinner, Denver Club. 


APRIL 25—Bishops’ Wives luncheon, Hilton Hotel. Board of Pensions din- 


ner, Brown Palace. World Methodist Council, Section 13, executive com- 


mittee, Brown Palace. Methodist Federation for Social Action, 4 p.M., 


Trinity Church. Wesley Society, 8 p.m., Trinity Church. 


APRIL 26—Board of Pensions dinner, Brown Palace. Publishing House 


luncheon, Hilton. Methodist Public Relations press dinner, Denver Club. 


Wesley Society Hymn Service, 8 p.m., Christ Methodist Church. 


APRIL 28—National Association of Methodist Colleges and Universities 


alumni dinner. (Other meetings and dinners will be listed in the Daily 


Christian Advocate.) 


Khrushchev and Christianity 


In Paris, Russian Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev is said to have greeted Greek 
Ambassador Filon as a “brother of Jesus,” 
following with the remark “Yes, of 
course we are. You brought Christianity 
to us and we are very grateful.” 

He also is reported to have told Presi- 
dent deGaulle that he did not believe in 
God, but that he regretted it. 


Voice Alarm on Shootings 


A protest letter to South Africa’s 
Churches against race discrimination 
in that country is expected from the 
Dutch Reformed and other churches in 
the Dutch Ecumenical Council. 

Objections to apartheid have been 
voiced by the Dutch Labor Party and the 
Netherlands Union of Humanists. 

“It is a shock to the Christian con- 
science of South Africa,” declared the 
Rev. Basil Brown, action committee 
chairman of the council. 

The Anglican bishop at Johannesburg, 
and the Christian Council of South Afri- 
ca, which includes Methodist churches, 
have called for government inquiry on 
the violent police action against demon- 
strators at Sharpeville and Langa. 

Methodist-reared Robert Sobukwe, 
president of the Pan-African Congress 


and lecturer in Bantu at Witwatersrand 
University, was among those arrested. 

Dr. Joost de Blank, Anglican arch 
bishop of Capetown and outspoken foe 
of segregation, sees no peaceful future 
until the whole body of discriminatory 
legislation is withdrawn. 


Need 400 Churches a Year 


The Methodist Church needs 400 new 
congregations and $118 million a year 
for new church building, says Dr. B. P. 
Murphy of the Division of National Mis 
sions, if it is to keep up with US, 
growth. He estimates an additional 
906,000 Methodists by 1964. 

A vigorous expansion program, with) 
initiative taken by local and _ regional 
agencies, is of vital importance to ouf 
future witness, he said. He cited Floridaj 
Conference, which set up a 100-membef 
Commission on Church Extension when§ 
it realized how the state was growing) 
(2.7 million in 1950, 4.5 million in 1959 
7 million seen by 1970.) It found 102) 
places where churches are needed. 

Said Dr. Murphy, “Let us remembef 
that we plan and construct buildings to 
house the services of education, fellow- 
ship, and worship that are part of serving] 
people and evangelizing communities.” 

It is an expensive process that chal# 
lenges our best efforts, he added. 
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